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THE PURITAN JUDGE SEWELL’S TRIBUTE TO THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN—HIS OBJECTIONS TO USING 
THE WORD “SAINT”—HIS IDEA OF HEAVEN. 


The Papers of Judge Samuel Sewell, of Massachusetts, are 
now in the Massachusetts Historical Society. Among these are 
“very full notes for a treatise which seems to have been designed 
for publication, though it does not appear that it reached the honor 
of print.” 

He refers to “ The British Apollo,” published in London in 
I711, where at page 200 he “ met with this surprising question”— 
“Ts there now or will there be at the Resurrection any females in 
Heaven, since there seems tc be no need of them there?” 

Sewell comments: “There are three women that shall rise 
again: Eve the Mother of all Living; Sarah the Mother of the 
Faithful; Mary the Mother of our Lord. And if these three rise 
again, without doubt all will.” 

He continues: “ As for the Blessed Mary, the Mother of our 
Lord, for my part, I had rather, with the Roman Catholics, believe 
that she is in Heaven already than imagine that she shall never be 
there. Never was there so great and honorable a wooing as Mary 
had. Whether we consider the immensity and greatness of the 
Person, the Holy Spirit, or the Superiority of the Ambassador, the 
Angel Gabriel. Well might the Blessed Virgin, upon mature con- 
sideration, after the example of Rebekah, speedily give her full con- 
sent and say, ‘ Beloved, the Handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to Thy Word.’ Bishop Usher, in his Emanuel, speaks 
thus: ‘ That blessed womb of hers was the bride chamber wherein 
the Holy Ghost did knit that indissoluble knot between our human 
nature and his Deity. Our glorious Bridegroom will not demolish 
the Chamber which he made and dearly bought and paid for, from 
whence he proceeded, but will repay it with permanent and won- 
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derful magnificence. In Perpetuam Rei Memoriam. In the heavenly 
choir she will indeed appear to be blessed among women. When 
Christ shall set her at His Right Hand, as Solomon did Bathsheba, 
his mother.’” [Pro. Mass. His. Soc., 1871-3, p. 382.] 

Sewell died January, 1730, age 77. 

The Judge in his Journal, August 26, 1708, wrote regarding a 
conversation he had on 23d with Henry Flint relative to the use 
of the word “Saint.” Flint argued that “saying Saint was an 
indifferent thing and ’twas commonly used and therefore he might 
use it, Mr. Brattle used it.” 

Sewell “argued that twas not Scriptural; that ’twas absurd 
and partial to say Saint Matthew, etc., and not to say Saint Moses, 
Saint Samuel, etc. And if we said Saint, we must goe thorough 
_ and keep the Holy Days appointed for them and turned to the 
Order of the Common Prayer.” [Jbid, p. 369.] 

On January 26, 1696-7, he records that “ Heaven is the house 
not made by hands, which God, for many thousand years had been 
storing with the richest furniture (Saints that are from time to 
time placed there) and that I had some hopes of being entertained 
in this magnificent convenient palace, every way fitted and fur- 
nished.” [Jbid, p. 361.] 


MARY IN THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


On February 6, 1729, John Dixon, barber-chirurgeon, leased 
and on February 26, 1729, bought the property on Chestnut Street, 
south side, just below Second. In it Mass was said by Father 
Greaton until the little chapel “back of Walnut Street” was built 
on ground John Dixon bought May 14, 1733, and conveyed to 
Father Greaton the next day. It is singular that in the conveyance 
of these two properties the wives of the owners were named Mary. 

William Lingard and his wife Mary conveyed the Chestnut 
Street property to Thomas Peters, who, with his wife Mary, con- 
veyed it to Dixon. 

The ground on which Old St. Joseph’s was built has also the 
same significant mark of Mary. 

John Martin and Mary conveyed to Thomas Chalkey. He 
and his wife Mary conveyed to James. Tucker, who had no wife. 
He conveyed to William Carter, and-he and his wife Mary to Adam 
Lewis, who, with his wife Mary, conveyed to Dixon in the month 
of May. 
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LETTERS OF ROGER WILLIAMS REFERRING TO 
“ROMANISTS” AND “THE POPISH LEVIATHAN.” 


From the Letters of Roger Williams the extracts below are 
taken: 

RocerR WILLIAMS TO GOVERNOR WINTHROP AT HARTFORD IN 

CoNNECTICUT. PROVIDENCE, FEBRUARY 6, 1660: 

After referring to the incursion of the Indians—“ these wild, 
barbarous wretches”—Williams continued: ‘ But how should we 
expect that the streams of blood should stop among the dregs of 
mankind when the bloody issues flow so fresh and fearful among 
the finest and most refined sons of men and sons of God. We 
have not only heard of the four northern nations, Dania, Swedia, 
Anglia and Belgium, all Protestants (heretics and dogs with the 
Pope, etc.), last year tearing and devouring one another, in the 
narrow straits and eminent high passages and turns of the sea and 
world; but we also have a sound of the Presbyterian rage, new 
burst out into flames of war from Scotland and the independent 
and sectarian army provoked again to new appeals to God and 
engagements among them. Thus while this last Pope hath plied 
with sails and oars and brought all his popish sons to peace, except 
Portugal, and brought in his grand engineers, the Jesuits, again to 
Venice, after their long, just banishment, we Protestants are woe- 
fully disposed to row backward, and bring our sails abuck-stays and 
provoke the holy, jealous Lord, who is a consuming fire, to kindle 
again those fires from Rome and hell, which formerly consumed 
(in Protestant countries) so many precious servants of God. The 
late renowned Oliver confessed to me, in close discourse about 
the Protestants’ affairs, etc., that he yet feared great persecutions 
to the Protestants from the Romanists. before the downfall of the 
Papacy. The histories of our fathers before us tell us what huge 
bowls of blood of the Saints hath been drunk within (now) Prot- 
estant dominions. Sure her judgment will ring through the world, 
and it is hoped it is not far from the doom.” 


[Letters of Roger Williams, p. 308.] 


RocerR WILLIAMS TO GOVERNOR WINTHROP, SEPTEMBER 8, 1660: 
There are great ulcers in my thoughts at present, which, I 

fear, are incurable, and that it hath pleased the Most Wise and 

Most High to pass an irrevocable sentence of amputation and 
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cauterization upon the poor Protestant party. The clouds gather 
mighty fast and thick upon our heads from all the Popish quarters. 
It hath pleased the Lord to glad the Romish conclave with the 
departure of those two mighty bulwarks of the Oliver and Gus- 
tavus—to unite (I think by this time) all the Catholic kings and 
princes, for Portugal was like, very like, of later to return to the 
yoke of Spain whose treasure from the Indies it hath pleased God 
to send home, so wonderfully great and rich this year that I can- 
not but fear the Lord hath some mighty work to effect with it. 
We know the Catholic king was in debt, but he now overflows 
with millions, which God is most like to expend against the Prot- 
estants or the Turks, the two great enemies (the swordfish and the 
thresher) against the Popish leviathan. The Presbyterian party 
in England and Scotland is yet very likely to make some struggle 
against the Popish minions; and yet in the end I fear (as long I 
have feared and long since told Oliver, to which he much inclined) 
the blood is not vet drunk with the blood of the Saints and wit- 
nesses of Jesus. One cordial is (amongst so many the merciful 
Lord hath provided) that she will shortly appear so extremely 
loathsome in her drunkenness, bestiality, etc., that her bewitched 
paramours will tear her flesh and burn her with fire unquenchable. 


[ Letters, p. 310-11.] 


A LOST SON. 


Diep.—The 7th of March last at his residence, No. 186 South 
Fourth Street, Mr. Patrick Connelly, of a short illness; long a 
respectable inhabitant of this city. 

N.B.—Announcing his death at this period, is for the in- 
formation of his son, John Connelly, late of the United States Army, 
quartered in the Missouri territory, whose term expired early in 
February last. It is hoped this information (if he should be so 
fortunate in obtaining it) will facilitate his progress homeward. 


Philadelphia, April 23, 1816. 


FATHER ELLING. 


Archbishop Carroll to Father Gallitzin, April 8, 1811: “ Mr. 
Elling died last week but one at Philadelphia, leaving. as I hear, 
his property to a nephew in Germany.” [Brownson Gallitzin, 
p. 205.} He was priest at Holy Trinity Church. 
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PROJECTED SETTLEMENT WEST OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM WHICH “THE CHURCH OF ROME” WOULD 
HAVE TO BE EXCLUDED, 1754-1774. 


Samuel Hazard, of Philadelphia, early in 1755 originated a 
project to establish a British colony composed exclusively of Prot- 
estants and, especially, Presbyterians in the country west of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On July 24, 1755, he announced his “ Scheme for the settle- 
ment of a new colony to the westward of Pennsylvania; for the 
enlargement of his Majesty’s dominions in America; for the 
further promotion of the Christian religion amongst the Indian 
nations and for the more effectual securing them in his Majesty’s 
alliance.” 

It stated that the projected colony would “ begin at the distance 
of 100 miles westward of the western boundaries of Pennsylvania, 
and thence to extend 100 miles to the westward of the River Missis- 
sippi and be divided from Virginia and Carolina by the great chain 
of mountains that run along the continent from the northeastern to 
the southwestern parts of America.” 

The scheme also provided that “at least twelve reverend min- 
isters of the Gospel be engaged to remove to the said new colony, 
that every person over fourteen years, professing the Christian re- 
ligion being Protestant subjects of the Crown, that will move to 
said colony would be entitled to a good plantation of 300 acres, 
without any money and at an annual rent of a pepper corn, that 
it be established as one of the fundamental laws of the province 
that Protestants of all denominations shall be equally capable of 
serving in all offices notwithstanding the diversity of their religious 
principles; that Protestants of every denomination shall have the 
free and unlimited exercise of their religion.” 

“ That no member of the Church of Rome shall be able to hold 
any lands or real estate in the province, nor be allowed to be the 
owners or have any arms or ammunition in their possession. on 
any pretense whatsoever; nor shall any Mass houses or Popish 
chapels be allowed in the province. An address was prepared for 
presentation to George II setting forth that the petitioners beheld 
with horror and indignation the schemes which have been secretly 
laid for the ruin and destruction of your Majesty’s dominion in 
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America.” They were “affected with equal horror and detestation 
at the prospect of that slavery to an arbitrary prince and Popish 
church which these schemes would bring upon us and our posterity.” 

“ Being bound by the ties of duty and gratitude to our country, 
our posterity and our holy religion, we offer our services in such 
a way as we verily believe will promote the interests of your crown 
and kingdom if it shall be found agreeable to your royal pleasure to 
order such settlement and grant such aid as may be necessary.” 

As Connecticut claimed the country in which this settlement 
was projected, on May 8th Hazard petitioned the Assembly of that 
province to release its claim upon the lands of the settlement. 
This was done at once. The memorial declared that already 3,508 
persons had engaged in the project, that nine reverend ministers 
of the Gospel had also engaged; that the designs of the French 
were too horrid to be disregarded and it would take too much time 
to “pursue the consequences of these designs through all the 
scenes of blood, of rapine and violence and through all the mazes 
of Popish error and superstition”; that if the French are suffered 
to establish themselves in the country about the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi that all America, and Great Britain too, must, in the end, 
fall a sacrifice to France; that persons to be depended upon cannot 
be found among the various religious denominations except the 
Church of England, the Presbyterians, the Quakers and the Bap- 
tists, that of these the “ Presbyterians must settle that country or 
it must be left exposed to the French.” 

Hazard went on with his project now that Connecticut had 
removed her claims so that he procured “between four and five 
thousand persons of sobriety and religion, among whom were fif- 
teen ministers.” 

He explored the country proposed for the colony but, dying 
in 1758, the design was abandoned. His son, Ebenezer Hazard, 
a bookseller of New York, on May 27, 1774, petitioned the Con- 
necticut Assembly that he proposed carrying into execution his 
father’s plan, except that of making the settlement a frontier against 
the French. Canada had, in 1763, been ceded to England and the 
territory west of the Mississippi had been ceded to the French and 
by the French to Spain. The peculiar necessities of the time made 
an additional reason for the immediate settlement of the western 
lands. So he now applied for a release of the Connecticut claim 
on lands to the Mississippi. 
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In the Assembly “the question was put whether the prayer of 
this memorial should be granted and resolved in the negative.” 

So the anti-Catholic project of 1754-5 to establish a Presby- 
terian colony in the extensive country now comprising Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois did not, in 1774, gain encouragement necessary, though 
anti-Catholic sentiment and utterances were just at the time preva- 
lent on account of the Quebec Bill pending in the British Parlia- 
ment. Somewhat singularly it may be remarked that in the period 
1830-1840 the valley of the Mississippi became the seat of conten- 
tion by the alarm of Protestants, and especially of the Presbyterians, 
that Catholics were getting possession of the valley. So projects 
were devised to prevent the growth of “ The Church of Rome,” 
throughout the vast country. 


[American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. I, p. 863-7.] 


Mr. Hazard’s descendants to-day in Philadelphia doubtless 
witness with unconcern the strength, influence and good of the 
“Church of Rome” in the valley of the Mississippi, in a region that 
those yet living remember it was sought to overwhelm the “ Church 


of Rome” by aggressive action winning the country to the “ pure 
doctrines of the Gospel.” 


CHURCH AT WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Count de l’Escal [Poizet] came to Philadelphia in 1848 from 
St. Thomas, West Indies. He died in 1848. He built St. Agnes’ 
Church, West Chester, Pa. [From Prof. W. H. B. Thomas, Exec. ] 


MARK WILLCOX AND SPELLING BOOKS. 


In the ledger of Robert Aitken, Printer and Bookseller, now 
in the Philadelphia Library [Locust Street]. is an account with 
Mark Wilcocks, Paper Maker. He is charged: 

1784, June 6th. To 5 small Books for children, 9.6. 

1786, February 14th.. To 1000 Spelling Books at 6d each—#£25. 
To 500 Spelling Books, 6d each—#£6.5. 

1786, July 31. To Sundries, £14. The account is marked 
“ Settled.” 

Mark Willcox, a Catholic, had paper mills at Concord, now 
Ivy Mills, Delaware County, Pa. 

These books were sent to Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
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REV. WILLIAM SMITH’S SKULL THE NEST OF MICE. 


Rev. William Smith, of Philadelphia, in a sermon preached in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, on June 24, 1755, entitled “An 
Earnest Exhortation to Religion, Brotherly Love and Public Spirit 
in the Present Dangerous State of Affairs?” said: 

“As to piety or the fear of God what rational exercise of 
devotion could we propose in a religion obtruded upon our con- 
sciences? A religion that must give us dark and unfavorable 
notions of the Deity, by making use of His holy name to justify 
oppression, and sanctify unrighteousness. A religion, in short, that 
must be abhorred by men of good nature for its many cruelties ; 
by men of virtue for its indulgences of immorality; and by men 
of gravity and sound philosophy, for its absurd pageantry and sad 
degeneracy from its once pure institution by the blessed Jesus and 
His holy apostles.” 

He delivered a sermon on April 5, 1757, at the desire of Gen- 
eral Stanwix, to the forces under his command on “ The Import- 
ance of the Protestant Cause to the British Colonies.” It was against 
“the tyrants of mankind,” the French who had defeated Braddock. 

“ Behold a country given us ... to spread abroad the pure 
Evangelical religion of Jesus! Behold colonies formed in it! Prot- 
estant colonies! Free colonies! British colonies! Direct your 
eyes to the westward! There behold Popish perfidy, French 
tyranny and savage barbarity! 

Oh, Britons! Oh, Christians! What a prospect is this! .. . 

“Grim superstition lording it over conscience; bloody perse- 
cution shaking her iron scourge, and gloomy error seducing the 
unwary soul. Bless all those who go forth for the Protestant 
cause in this American world. Make them instrumental in pre- 
serving among us and spreading abroad the precious blessings of 
liberty and undefiled religion.” 


Horace Wyemss Smith, the greatgrandson of Rev. Wm. 
Smith, one related to me that on cutting a road through Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, the grave of his greatgrandfather was cut through 
and his remains exposed. His skull was taken to his former resi- 
dence where his descendant lived at Falls of Schuylkill. I have 
been in the house. 

“ Once,” said Horace, “ my grandchildren said there was often 
a noise heard in an upper room.” On investigation it was dis- 
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covered that it was caused by mice which had made a nest in the 
skull of Rev. William Smith, who had so often, in Christ Church, 
delivered anti-Catholic utterances. 

The mice nesting in his skull! 


RELIGION BE RUINED BUT FOR JESUITS’ PROPERTY. 


3ishop Conwell writing, April 7, 1821, to Rev. Adam Marshall, 
of the Society of Jesus, when preparing to buy their titles to Phila- 
delphia property: 

“T never mentioned my intentions to any person further than 
to say that religion would be ruined in Philadelphia, were it not 
for the property of the Society, where there is a retreat from the 
mob, and my frequent mention of this. with thanksgiving to God 
for it, gives me the name of a Jesuit among these deluded people, 
who, like all wicked miscreants, are in the habit of speaking of 
them with asperity.” 

He does not know what he should offer but would “ engage 
to pay 1000 Dollars for the first year with legal interest on the 
sum to be paid from the day of ratifying the purchase which 
interest is to be reduced according to the payments.” 

He added, “I have got very consoling news this day; that is. 
that the Church of St. Mary’s and the burying ground is not alto- 
gether in the power of trustees.” [Hughes’ His. S. J. Doc., 1 359.] 

The Jesuits, however, did not part with the title to Old St. 
Joseph’s. Thev resumed possession in April 1833, one hundred 
years after Father Greaton had purchased the ground. 


“THE BISHOP’S GROUND.” 


On September 15, 1824. Charles Johnson and Daniel McCredy, 
Trustees of St. Mary’s Church. bought for that corporation the 
lot of ground, Eighth and Washington. for burial purposes. It was 
later transferred to Bishop Conwell and so was afterwards com- 
monly called “ The Bishop’s Ground.” It was the subject of law 
suit by his heirs who claimed it as his personal property but was 
awarded the Jesuits. In 1901 the bodies were disinterred and 
removed to Holy Cross Cemetery near the Fifth Street (Darby* 
entrance where reinterment was made of the unclaimed, over whom 
the old memorial stones were re-erected. 

The old burial ground was sold and a large factory built on it. 
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THE APOSTATE BISHOP OF CORK. 


The Right Honorable Lord Dunboyne read his recantation 
from the errors of the Church of Rome, in the parish church of 
Clonmel, on the 22d of August last [1787]. The earl of Earlsfort, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, with several others of the 
nobility, and a very mumerous congregation, were present at the 
solemnity. His lordship, who was titular bishop of Cork, had very 
lately entered into the holy state of matrimony, and was, conse- 
quently, suspended from his ecclesiastical dignity. 

[Annual Register, London, August, 1787, p. 38.] 

This apostate bishop was succeeded by Bishop Francis Moy- 
lan, transferred from Kerry. He was brother of General Stephen 
Moylan of the American Revolutionary Army and commander of 
the “ Dragoons.” 

Rt. Rev. T. W. O'Callaghan, Bishop of Cork, sends Tue ReE- 
SEARCHES the following account of the apostate: 

1763, John Butler. His brief was dated April 16, 1763 and he 
was consecrated in June, 1763. He was the third son of Edmond 
Butler, eighth Baron Dunboyne by Anne, daughter of Oliver Grace. 
He succeeded to the title and family estates on the death of his 
nephew in 1786 and resigned his bishopric on the 13th of December, 
1786. His Lordship, although then over seventy years of age, 
wished to marry, in order that the direct line of succession might 
not then become extinct and sought a dispensation from Pope Pius 
VI. who rejected his application with natural disgust. The aged 
Bishop then renounced obedience to the Church, married his cousin 
(a Protestant) and professed himself a Protestant. He rarely, how- 
ever attended Protestant worship. No issue came of, this unfor- 
tunate marriage. and Lord Dunboyne died on the 8th of May, 1800. 
Before death, Divine Grace changed the heart of the erring prelate, 
who sent for Father Gahan, a celebrated Augustinian Friar, con- 
fessed his sins and was received back into the Church. The title 
became extinct but was revived in 1860 in the person of Theobald 
Fitzwalter Butler. 

The widow of the ex-bishop contracted a second marriage 
with J. Hubert Moore, of Banaher, and lived to the age of 96, 
dying in August, 1860. Lord Dunboyne left most of his property 
to Maynooth College where he founded Burses which still bear his 
name. [Brady’s Episcopal Succession, Rome, 1876.] 
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The Dictionary of National Biography, by Leslie Stephens, 
may also be consulted. It states: 

By his will he bequeathed the Dunboyne estate to Maynooth 
College for the education of priests, and his other estates to his 


- heirs at law and family. The bequest was disputed in December, 


“cc 


1801, on the ground that any one “ relapsing into Popery from the 
Protestant religion was deprived of the benefit of the laws in favor 
of Roman Catholics and, therefore, incapable of making a will of 
landed property under the penal laws.” : 

Father Gahan was examined in the trial at Tuam, 24 August, 
1802, whether he had administered the last Sacraments. He re- 
fused to reveal the secrets of the Confessional and was, by Lord 
Kilwarden, imprisoned, but after a week was released, as the jury 
had found on another issue that Butler had died a Catholic. [See 
Brady’s Episcopal Succession, 11-9; Notes and Queries, 5th Series, 
II, 8, 39-61; Universe, 20 Jan. 1866, p. 5; Burke’s Peerage (1885), 
444; Madden’s Revelations of Ireland, 61; National Biography, 
1861. ] 

Anthony Merry, from November 29, 1803, to November 3. 
1806, was the British Minister at Washington. Thomas Digges, 
writing from that city, June 3, 1804, to Bishop Carroll, related 
that Mr. Merry had said to him: 

“You know what good dinners and wine Bishop Butler used 
to give us; what a good cook he was; going into the kitchen him- 
self and tucking up his sleeves to make the good sauces, etc., and 
oh, how he has disgraced himself by the two or three last acts of 
a doating life—first by his abjuration; second, his vanity in prob- 
ably doing it for a peerage; third, taking a young wife when 70 
years of age. 

“ There may be some weighty reasons, however, why he, as first 
partner in an English Protestant house in Malaga. then a Vice- 
Consul to one of that house, then the Consul at Malaga, then a 
Consul-General of Spain, then Naval Agent. Victualler and In- 
spector of Public provisions at Cork, then a Messenger of Lega- 
tion at Madrid, then Minister of Legations to make the com- 
mercial treaty with Denmark, then Minister at Paris and now 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary to America (in mostly all of 
which situations I knew him), might wish to keep his faith in 
the background. No man, however able or amiable, avowing him- 
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self a Catholic, would be employed in any of these avocations under 
the British government.” [Case 3 Balto. Archives.] 

By this it would seem that Mr. Merry was also an apostate 
Catholic. 


MASONS BUY LOTTERY TICKETS FOR ST. AUGUS- 
TINE’S CHURCH. 

Here is an interesting Masonic-Catholic item. The Pennsyl- 
vania Grand Lodge Treasurer at the meeting June 15, 5801 (1801), 
“reported that both the tickets of this Grand Lodge in St. Augus- 
tine’s Church Lottery had drawn blanks.” [Pro. Grand Lodge, 
Vol. I, 1799-1801, p. 477.] 

This was St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, founded in 
1796 by Rev. Matthew Carr, O.S.A. 

It is reported in Masonic circles that a grant of money was 
also made the church, but as evidence of that has not been shown 
it may be possible that the purchase of these two tickets has been 
related as a gift to the church. It practically was as the Lodge 
drew no prize. 


A PATRIOT AND LOYALIST. 


On March 5, 1777, Colonel Morgan Connor of the Eleventh 
Pennsylvania Regiment was sponsor, by his proxy, John Cottringer, 
at the baptism at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, of John Connor, son 
of Michael and Mary Connor, born February 19. Michael Connor 
was a Loyalist to England. His estate was confiscated by Penn- 
sylvania. 


FRENCH ARCHBISHOP GETS AMERICAN SEED. 


The Archbishop of Bordeaux, France. sent, by Abbé de la 
Roche, to Benjamin Franklin an order for American seed. On 
November 19, 1786, Franklin sent the seeds by the ship “ Mary,” 
Captain William Reed, bound to Bordeaux from Philadelphia ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Johnston, Barton and Barry, merchants there. 
The charge was two guineas and a half. or £2.12.6 sterling, for 
which the botanist’s bill was enclosed. [Franklin Papers, Library 
Congress, 1723-25.] 

Who was the Philadelphia botanist who supplied the seeds? 

Probably Bartram. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY FOR PROTESTANTS AND TOL- 
ERATION FOR CATHOLICS IN MARYLAND— 
LIBERTY FOR ALL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

The admirable address of Father Buel relative to the “ First 
Grant and Establishment of Religious Liberty in the Colonies” 
relates to the British colonies. So the “essay” might be amended 
by a reference to the authority given by Henry IV of France to 
De Mont, a Protestant, to whom a patent was given in 1603 for 
the territory east of the Penobscot and embracing the present 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and part of the present 
State of Maine, and so covering a part of the later British colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. This grant was called Acadia. As De 
Moni’s expedition comprised Catholics and Protestants, he had per- 
mission by the charter given him to allow the free exercise of 
religion, but the Roman Catholic religion was to be taught the 
Indians. 

I think that was the first grant of religious liberty. It pre- 
ceded Lord Baltimore’s Avalon project. 

Had the first Lord Baltimore lived Maryland would undoubt- 
edly have been the American sanctuary, but under his son that 
province was simply one of religious liberty for Protestants and of 
toleration only for Catholics. This I have been claiming for years, 
to the displeasure of many who never examined into the question 

Father Buel shows the disabilities Catholics were under when 
Cecil Lord Baltimore exercised authority, but yet states that re- 
ligious liberty existed under him until 1645, having “been estab- 
lished eleven years.” I do not agree therewith. The trial and 
fining of Mr. Lewis, a Catholic, in 1638 for rebuking his Protestant 
servants for their aspersions against Catholics, shows very clearly 
that before 1645 liberty for Protestants and toleration for Catholics 
was the principle of government, for nothing was done to the 
Protestant servants for their assertions against the religion of their 
master, although they complained against him for his rebuking 
them for their language. 

The whole policy of the second Lord Baltimore was to have 
Catholics keep quiet—just the policy they were obliged to pursue in 
England. Father Hughes’ recently issued work. “ The Jesuits in 
North America: Colonial and Federal,” fully shows the character 
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and methods of Cecil Calvert respecting Catholics in his province, 
but Father Buel tells enough to indicate the policy and how dif- 
ferent the position of Catholics under William Penn. Regarding 
this Father Buel finds a “ but,” a “ yet,” where none really exists. 
To deal with this is my purpose in writing you. 

Father Buel cites evidence (and much more could be given) 
that “implies a rather firm foundation of religious liberty for 
Catholics, yet when Father Greaton came to the city he adopted 
the disguise of a Quaker and only made known that he was a 
priest and a Jesuit with great caution.” 

He is wholly in error about the “disguise.” It is an oft-told 
tale in years gone by. It was started by Colonel B. U. Campbell 
in the “ United States Catholic Magazine,” giving as authority a 
document in the archives at Baltimore, which related that Father 
Greaton came to Philadelphia disguised as a Quaker and made 
himself known to a “ wealthy old lady named Doyle,” whose prop- 
erty Father Greaton afterwards bought. I have seen and pub- 
lished that document. It is unsigned and undated. It is not an 
old document, but one written in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, apparently. The original writing was altered so as to 
make it as it was published. : 

The facts, however, are that priests had visited Philadelphia 
before Father Greaton; that there was no necessity for a “ dis- 
guise,” as he was coming among Friends who were indeed friends, 
and, above all, that to “disguise” himself Father Greaton had 
simply to wear the ordinary clothing of “ gentlemen” of the time. 
There is Jesuit testimony that the Fathers dressed “as gentlemen,” 
meaning they dressed just as others not servants did. In those 
days, speaking in general, there were but “gentlemen” and 
“ servants.” 

Besides this it is a widespread error to believe that Quakers 
wore in those days any distinctive garb separating them in a marked 
manner from others, save that they did not indulge in the frivolities 
of dress or display fringes and flounces. 

Father Greaton may have looked like a Quaker, but then the 
Quakers looked like other people not given to display. So Father 
Greaton simply dressed and appeared like any other man of the 
time not engaged in menial toil. 

So Father Buel is not justified in his hesitating “ yet,” and if 
there existed “a rather firm foundation of religious liberty for 
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Catholics” in Penn’s province, that is the main fact not to be ob- 
scured by an unsustained, even if it be not erroneous, relation about 
a “disguise.” The disguise did not alter the fact of the liberty 
existing, and even if Father Greaton did “ disguise” himself, it 
might have been because of the existing conditions in Maryland— 
the so lauded “ Catholic Maryland”—where from 1720 to his found- 
ing of St. Joseph’s in 1733 he could not have said public Mass, 
and also his coming in would have been under surveillance in a 
colony whose actual founder imposed restrictions upon his fellow- 
religionists and let Protestants perfectly free. The law was against 
Catholics in Maryland. The law was for Catholics in Pennsyl- 
vania. That’s the difference. So no disguise was needed. Quakers 
had no distinctive garb. The “ yet” is founded on an error. 

The law of 1757 passed by the Pennsylvania Assembly against 
Catholics having arms was passed during the excitement of the 
French-Indian war, when every Catholic was believed to be an 
ally of the French, who were in popular belief emissaries of 
“Popery.” But this law was passed after the political power of 
the Quakers had been overthrown and that of the Presbyterians 
mainly established. But the law never went into operation, as it 
was disapproved by the authorities in England, not because of the 
anti-Catholic feature, but because it allowed the militia to choose 
their own officers. England was ever eager to suppress power in 
the hands of the people. 

Religious liberty relates to the law, not to the personal acts of 
the inhabitants. Opposition, riots even, have been and will be 
again, perhaps, but the lawful right to the free and open and 
public exercise of religion has ever existed in Penn’s province, 
and nowhere else in colonial days, not only not in other British 
colonies, but not in other parts of North America nor in the whole 
of South America. Protestants had not in Canada, Louisiana or 
other parts under France or Spain liberty of public worship. 

St. Joseph’s land was the only free land for Catholics in the 
British provinces and Philadelphia the only free land for all. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
*x* * * 

1862, May toth. St. Mary’s Female Ben. Society organized, 
Michael Donnelly, President (Died November, 1888, aged 85): 
Martin I. J. Griffin, Secretary; W. J. McCoy, Treasurer. This 
was the first society I was connected with. 





The Church in Early Philadelphia. 


THE CHURCH IN EARLY PHILADELPHIA. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 


Whatever appears in The Catholic Standard and Times be- 
comes history because it is printed in the official organ of the Arch- 
bishop. Hence any errors ought to be corrected so that later writers 
be not misled. You give an admirable sketch of the Church in 
this diocese. Its few blemishes do not lessen its general worth. 

It was. not “religious toleration” Catholics “enjoyed in” 
Pennsylvania; it was Liberty. 

The “tradition” that Mass was said in a private house near 
Second and Chestnut Streets I have proved to be well founded, 
and by legal searches made for me by T. M. Daly, Esq., I have 
located the site of the house as at present No. 134 Chestnut Street. 
It was leased February 6, 1729, by John Dixon, a barber-surgeon, 
a Catholic, who, on February 26, 1729, became owner of the 
property. The lease is among the papers at Old St. Joseph’s. 
There at Second and Chestnut Father Joseph Greaton attended 
the few Catholics of our city until May 14, 1733. when John 
Dixon bought the ground on which St. Joseph’s little chapel was 
built. On the next day, May 15, 1733, he transferred the property 
to Father Greaton. 

Lionel Brittin was the first known Pennsylvania convert. His 
daughter Elizabeth married Michael Kearney, but Kearney was 
not “an Irish Catholic,’ as you say, but an Episcopalian, and one 
of the founders of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, at Perth Amboy, 
in 1716. His brother Philip married Brittin’s daughter Rebecca. 
Philip, the only child of Michael and Elizabeth, was the great- 
grandfather of General Phil Kearney, of Commodore Lawrence 
Kearney and General Stephen Watts Kearney. 

St. Joseph’s was not “begun in 1731.” The chapel was on 
July 25. 1734, referred to by Lieutenant-Governor Patrick Gordon 
as “lately built.” So from the time of purchase, May 15, 1733, 
until probably the spring of 1734 collections were made to enable 
the house and chapel to be built. In a document received last week 
from the Library of Congress. a copy of one in the British Museum, 
it is stated in a petition of Father Beadnall against proposed 
oppressive laws in Maryland that the Quakers of Philadelphia had 
contributed to the erection of a Catholic chapel in Philadelphia ; 
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that several Catholics of Maryland had gone there to be free of 
oppression and others proposed doing so. 

As there was no “ chapel” or house at the present St. Joseph’s 
on February 22, 1732, Mass was not celebrated there on “ the very 
day George Washington was born.” 

The only, as yet, known evidence of the number of persons 
constituting “the first congregation” of the little chapel is that of 
Rey. Patrick Smyth in 1787, giving the statement of Paul Miller, 
who had been one of the congregation, that the number was 
twenty-two Irish and fifteen Germans. That agrees nearly with a 
statement of Bishop Carroll that the number was forty, though he 
may have accepted that statement of Father Smyth. If he did, it 
is about the only one of his he did accept. Smyth, after being 
kindly treated by Dr. Carroll, returned to Ireland and published a 
pamphlet condemnatory of the condition of religion in this country. 
Dr. Carroll wrote a reply which I have read in the manuscript, as 
he did not have publication made. 

St. Joseph’s chapel was not constructed so as to present the 
appearance of a private house and thus not attract attention. There 
was no necessity of such an “appearance” in Pennsylvania. That 
had to be:done in so-called “ Catholic Maryland.” But when it was 
decided by an agreement of the heirs of William Penn and Lord 
Baltimore that Philadelphia was in Pennsylvania and not in Mary- 
land, as Marylanders claimed, then Father Greaton bought the 
ground on which he built an open and public chapel. He knew, 
and so declared when questioned, that he was safe in so doing when 
he built a public chapel on Pennsylvania soil. 

The little chapel was, in 1734, connected with the priest’s resi- 
dence just as it is to-day—no appearance of a “ private house.” 
William Penn’s charter was the protection of Father Greaton, and 
he said so. Penn declared that by religious freedom he meant 
“open and public profession and worship.” Let Catholics bless 
his name and honor his memory, for he gave our faith a resting 
place it nowhere else had in all the British provinces. 

There are some later incidents worthy of a proper presentation, 
but these will suffice. We may as well have our history as it was, 
as years of search and study shows it to have been. Too many 
repeated errors have become history. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
April 16, 1908. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS—MY VISITS TO CATH- 
OLIC HISTORICAL SITES IN LONDON. 


While in London during the week of the Eucharistic Congress 
I sent to The Catholic Standard and Times the communications 
herewith reprinted: 

Lonpon, September 14, 1908. 
Editor Catholic Standard and Times: 

You will have, ere this reaches you, full mail and telegraphic 
accounts of the Eucharistic Congress, which closed its proceedings 
yesterday. 

As a visitor to this city for more than a week I witnessed much 
in connection with the Congress. The public manifestations of 
Catholic faith which have been presented to the many inhabitants 
of this great city are especially noteworthy. 

With the religious ceremonies at the Cathedral and the pro- 
ceedings of the several sections constituting the Congress, the 
reading of the various papers relative to the promotion of Euchar- 
istic devotion. the non-Catholic people of the city may be said to 
have had no concern. They saw many hundreds of English and 
French priests and a few from the United States and other coun- 
tries. These may have excited sentiments of curiosity only and, 
perhaps, with a few evoked bitterness of heart. To be sure the 
Catholics felt the pride of their position as hosts of the many 
ecclesiastics who had honored their city, and right loyally they 
paid devotion and respect to all. But all seemed to feel that an 
indifferent and partly a hostile community surrounded them and 
regarded their presence as a menace and defiance. 


THE CHILDREN’S PROCESSION. 
The first occasion for the public manifestation of the spirit 


and faith of the Catholics which the general public witnessed was . 


on Saturday afternoon, when the school children paraded. It was 
indeed a revelation to the whole community and an inspiration to 
the Catholics. 

Boys in uniform or neatly clad, girls in the usual white apparel. 
Many thousands singing the old familiar hymns I had heard so 
often in far-off Philadelphia. Others reciting the “ Hail Mary” 
or other prayers. All carrying banners, flags or other emblems of 
display. The first banner bore this prayer: “ Jesus! Convert Eng- 
land.” 
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Thousands upon thousands—estimates run from fifteen to 
twenty thousand, but cut these figures in half if you wish, and yet 
even its numbers convey not all the impression which the pro- 
cession made on the public. Even the most hostile could not but 
have been favorably impressed with the beauty and significance of 
this outward expression of the faith which moved these children. 
It will ever remain with me as a bright memory. 


SUNDAY’S PROCESSION. 


But the procession on Sunday! You are aware ere this of 
the agitation during the week concerning the projected march from 
the Cathedral through the streets of the neighborhood, during 
which the Blessed Sacrament was to be carried. Opposition was 
declared against this feature of the Congress’ proceedings. It 
appears there exists a law against any public exercises of the 
Catholic religion outside the churches; laws which subject priests 
or prelates to penalties for wearing their ecclesiastical garb in 
public; laws which debar the reception of a Papal Legate and 
subjecting those who receive him as such to death as traitors to 
the country. Of course, these are old-time laws, passed when anti- 
Catholic hatred ruled lawmakers and animated the hearts of the 
people. 

But all opposition was concentrated upon the carrying of the 
Blessed Sacrament through the streets. 

Premier Asquith informally and “ confidentially” informed the 
Archbishop that this project ought not to be carried out. The 
Archbishop refused to do so unless the Premier would publicly 
assume that attitude. He did so, and, as representing “ His 
Majesty’s government,” desired that the carrying of the Host be 
abandoned. The Archbishop acquiesced. 


NOT A HOSTILE CROWD. 


Sunday afternoon came. Such a crowd perhaps never before 
was gathered in London for a Catholic occasion. I was in and 
around, about and among and through that immense multitude in 
all directions under specially favored and privileged circumstances. 
It was not a hostile crowd. Thousands upon thousands were Cath- 
olics, while marty others were simply curious observers. One 
paper estimates the throng at one million, but, though enormous, 
that estimate must be far too high. 

Though the Blessed Sacrament was not carried, the procession 
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moved through the designated streets, at times amid the cheers of 
the Catholics and at certain points the hootings of the hostiles, but 
on the whole, considering the packed condition of the streets, with 
as much decorum as could reasonably be expected. 

What might have been the result had the Host been carried? 
Who can tell? I came away with the thought it were better Our 
Dear Lord be not subject to insult and sacrilege. 

The Congress and the course of “ His Majesty’s government” 
will awaken discussion and agitation concerning these old-time 
laws. Efforts will undoubtedly be made to have these relics of 
bygone bigotry and oppression repealed. So England will enter 
upon days of Catholic activity. Religious liberty will prevail as 
the result of the Eucharistic Congress. 

It was a privilege I ever shall cherish that I was here to wit- 
ness scenes testifying the faith. 


HISTORICAL SITES. 


On Sunday afternoon after the procession, moved by the im- 
pulse so oft impelling me to know the places of Catholic historical 
interest in Philadelphia and other American localities, I went to 
see and so to feast my propensities in that direction, some of the 
places of Catholic interest in London. I have been attending Mass 
on Sundays and week-days at the Church of St. Anselm and St. 
Cecelia, on the King’s Way in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Holborn (call 
it Hoburn). I had often read of the Chapel of the Sardinian Min- 
ister to Great Britain as a place of refuge for the Catholics of 
London debarred by law of the right to a public place of worship. 
It was built in 1648—many years, you see, before Philadelphia was 
founded. It is now propped up by heavy beams to keep it from 
collapsing. A new church is being built nearby. It is entered by 
a side door near the end of the church. It may hold downstairs 
two hundred people. It has two galleries, one over the other, so 
that about four hundred may attend. 

The present building was erected by the Minister from Sar- 
dinia, when James II became King, and conditions for awhile 
seemed to favor Catholicity. The Franciscans leased the church. 
A year later when William of Orange came by the so-called “ Glori- 
ous Revolution,” some of his adherents thought to “honor the 
King and serve God” by attempting its destruction, but he sent a 
force to protect it. 
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So score one to the credit of William of Orange—“ King 


- Billy,” as his North of Ireland lovers fondly name him. Though 


William saved the church, he didn’t want the Franciscans, so they 
had to go. Then the Sardinian Minister became the protector of 
this little chapel of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A pulpit was not allowed, 
as preaching was not permitted. The celebrated Bishop Challoner, 
who wrote “ The Catholic Christian Instructed,” which was re- 
printed in Philadelphia about 1809, began about 1759 to preach. 
But the Sardinian Minister had to request him to cease, so the 
government might not close the chapel. That was just the time 
Father Harding bought the ground on which, in 1763, he built the 
present St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. That shows the differ- 
ence in England and in William Penn’s province. So when Bishop 
Challoner could not preach and so teach the people he adopted a 
queer expedient. He organized a social club to meet at a tavern 
in Gate Street in a room the club hired. So the people sat at a 
long table with pots of beer placed for each and one for the Bishop. 
Then and there the Bishop imparted religious instruction, and it is 
stated he never drank the “ pint of heer” sat before him. But the 
narrator of this history doesn’t say that of the pupils being taught 
the faith. I guess they imbibed the faith with each sip. At any 
rate, that’s the way the story goes. and I’m not going to stay here 
long enough to test its historical accuracy, ‘but as it is a priest who 
tells this, I know it is his story even if it be not history, and so 
let it go at that. Happily the Catholic faith could at all times be 
freely taught in Philadelphia without the spiritual stimulant Bishop 
Challoner had to apply. I write this within sight of the public 
house where met the club he was spiritual teacher of. 

In Gate Street there is now the Ship Tavern. Perhaps it is 
the very one where Bishop Challoner met his people. When I 
read the name I thought of Father James O’Reilly, of Downing- 
town, Pa., who has a mission chapel at Ship Road, near Frazer. 
where I have several times heard Mass. I wondered why it was 
called Ship Road until on searching I found it was the road on 
which near two hundred years ago the tavern called “ The Ship” 
was situated. Perhaps the first proprietor was an Englishman from 
London who named his public house after the Ship Tavern of 
Gate Street. 

The old chapel has had its knocks. It is now almost falling. 
In the Lord George Gordon riots of June, 1780, this chapel was 
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one of those wrecked during the five days’ rioting, when nearly a 
million dollars in property was destroyed in the city—and all be- 
cause Parliament had in 1778 passed a Jaw relieving Catholics of 
a few penalties. England had a lot of trouble in America that 
year when France became an ally of the battling colonies, so to 
gain the favor of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland in aiding recruit- 
ing, England lessened the tightness of her tongs on the Catholics. 
But that raised an awful howl. So Gordon and his fifty thousand 
howlers and hounders wrecked the chapels of the Sardinian and 
Bavarian Ministers. The former still exists, but will soon dis- 
appear. 

My gracious! all this about the little chapel, “and the half not 
told.” So just now I cannot tell you of the other historical places 
I sought and found to-day. I hope to find more to-morrow. 
London is full of Catholic memoirs which tell of the past of the 
Church, the persecutions and the fidelity of the people. 

Thanks be to God, the old Church is coming to her own again 
and has won a great measure of it. The events of the past week 
will incite a renewed spirit and be an inspiration towards greater 
gains. 

ST. GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

To-day I visited St. Giles’ Church, in High Street, near Ox- 
ford. Not that it ever was a Catholic church or the site of one, 
but because Catholic martyrs and others of great distinction are 
buried there. The burial ground is now a small public park. There 
I saw a gathering of about two dozen of the most wretched and 
debased men and women I have seen in my travels. On entering 
the first tombstone to attract my attention was that of Richard 
Pendrell. “ Pendrell!” I exclaimed, “ why, he was an ancestor of 
Thomas Lloyd, the Philadelphia Catholic who published Bishop 
Challoner’s ‘ Unerring Guide to the Catholic Church’ in 1789.” 
Lloyd was the father of American shorthand reporting and is 
buried in St. Augustine’s graveyard, Fourth, above Vine, Philadel- 
phia. I knew I would make happy Mrs. Maria Shea, of German- 
town, the adopted inheritor of the Lloyd family, by copying the 
inscriptions on this tomb. 

One side reads: “The tomb of Richard Pendrell, the pre- 
server of the life of King Charles Second.” 

On another side may be read: “ Here lies Richard Pendrell, 
preserver and conductor to His Most Sacred Majesty King Charles 
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Second of Great Britain, after his escape from Worcester fight, 
1651, who died July 8, 1671.” 
Another side reads: 


“ Hold, passenger. Here’s shrouded in this herse 
Unparalleled Pendrell, thro’ the Universe. 
Like when the Eastern Star from heav’n gave light 
To three lost Kings, so he in such dark night 
To Britain’s monarch, lost by adverse war, 
On earth appeared a second Eastern Star, 
A pole, a stem in her rebellious main, 
A pilot to her royal sovereign came; 
Now to triumph in heaven’s eternal sphere, 
He is advanc’d for his just steerage here, 
Whilst Albion’s chronicles with matchless fame, 
Embalm the story of great Pendrell’s name.” 


The inscription on the other slab I could not decipher. Richard 
Pendrell, after the disastrous battle at Boscobel, concealed King 
Charles II in an oak tree, protecting him from capture. 

After the Restoration the King pensioned his rescuer. The 
pension descended to his heirs. By Thomas Lloyd’s papers I found 
that about 1792 the pension became payable to him, but he, being 
of Republican principles, refused to accept the pension. Perhaps 
it lapsed, as none of Lloyd’s children, who were residents of Phila- 
delphia, ever received it. And here I am at the grave of his an- 
cestor—the “unparalleled Pendrell.” 

How he a Catholic, came to be buried in a Protestant church 
burial ground, I know not. It is probable the King’s favorites had 
him buried there in admiration of his conduct. There was no 
recognition in 1671 of Catholic consecrated cemeteries, as greater 
worthies than Pendrell were interred in St. Giles—the five Jesuits 
martyred during the reign of Charles II for alleged complicity in 
the alleged gunpowder plot of Titus Oates, Fathers Whitbread. 
Harcourt, Gavan, Turner and Fenwick, who were beheaded at 
Tyburn. June 20, 1679. All have been by Rome declared worthy 
of the title Venerable. 

Archbishop Plunkett, of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, the 
predecessor of Cardinal Logue, who was a conspicuous participant 
in the centenary of the New York Diocese last April and of fore- 
most importance in the ceremonies attendant on the Eucharistic 
Congress just closed, is buried at St. Giles, but the spot of his 
interment and also that of the martyred Jesuits are not marked. 
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Archbishop Plunkett was, on July 1, 1681, beheaded at Tyburn 
for alleged connection with treason plots in Ireland. -His heart and 
bowels were burned, but King Charles II. according to one account 
and “some English Catholics” according to another, put on his 
coffin a copper plate inscription reading: “In this tomb resteth the 
body of Right Reverend Oliver Plunkett, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of Ireland, who in hatred of religion was accused of 
high treason by false witnesses and for the same condemned and 
executed at Tyburn, the first of July, 1681, in the reign of King 
Charles the Second.” 

Two weeks ago I was at Armagh, the city of his see and 
where he labored and where his successor has built a grand Cathe- 
dral. Now Cardinal Logue is in London, a chief participant in 
ceremonies of the Church for which his predecessor laid down his 
life but a short distance from where Cardinal Logue appeared in 
vestments pertaining to his dignity as a Prince of the Church. 

MartTIn I. J. GRIFFIN. 


In his delightful “ Recollections,” now being published in St. 
Andrew's Magazine (Barnet), the Very Rev. Canon Vere writes 
in the September number as follows: “ Speaking of the devoted 
cead reminds one of a custom which Father Barge taught me of 
raising my hat when I passed St. Giles’ Churchyard (London) in 
reverence of the saintly Catholics whose remains are interred 
therein. . . . Most of our holy martyrs who suffered at Tyburn 
were buried in this churchyard. 

“The last holy martyr to shed his blood in England for the 
ancient faith was the heroic Irishman. the Venerable Oliver Plunket. 
Before his martyrdom the holy Archbishop had obtained permission 
to be buried with the five Jesuit Fathers who had suffered death 
for the Catholic Faith four years previously. Accordingly by their 
side he was interred under the north wall in the churchyard of 
St. Giles. 

“For some two years the remains of the saintly successor of 
St. Patrick in the Primatial See of Ireland rested in the old burial 
ground. The body was then removed to the Benedictine Monastery 
at Lambspring, in Germany. In 1883 it was translated to the 
Monastery of the English Benedictine Fathers at Downside, near 
Bath. Here at present it rests in a simple tomb at the end of the 
north aisle of the church. The head of the holy martyr is in the 
Dominican Convent at Drogheda.” 
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OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON. 


“ALL HALLOWS” AND “ ST, OLAVE” CHURCHES. 

In Mark’s Lane, near Great Tower Street, up Star Alley, a 
narrow space or crack between two houses, there stands, back of 
a liquor shop, a tower, the only remains of the Church of All 
Hallows, Staining. A few steps away, in Great Tower Street; is 
the Protestant Church of St. Olave and All Hallows, Staining. 
“ Staining” originally meant stone, perhaps to distinguish the 
church as being so built, the others being of wood, or simply “ the 
stone church.” 

This Protestant church, a small, one-story stone structure, is 
now the “ parish church” for the two former Catholic parishes of 
St. Dunstan and All Hallows. 

The present St. Olave’s, or Olaf’s. is at the corner of Seething 
Lane and Great Tower Street. A church stood there as early as 
1319. The lane is very narrow—a one-wagon street. As I looked 
down it I thought of Sir Francis Walsingham, who died there in 
1590, ending a life of merciless persecution of Catholics. How his 
bones, if any remain, must on the day of my visit have bounced in 
desperation that Catholics were, after the long three hundred years, 
still alive and prospering, though yet subject to some of the penal- 
ties of his time. 

CHURCH OF ST. DUNSTAN. 

The Church of St. Dunstan I found on Great Tower Street 
and Lower Thames Street. It replaced the old church taken from 
the Catholics, and was built by Sir Christopher Wren after the 
fire of 1666. As St. Dunstan is the patron of goldsmiths, I went 
to Foster Lane. back of the general post office, to see Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. The Goldsmith’s Guild was incorporated during the reign 
of Edward III. In Catholic times their hall had an image of St. 
Dunstan. A light was kept burning in the Church of St. John 
Zackary in honor of the saint. On St. Dunstan’s eve the guild 
attended Vespers at St. Dunstan’s. The present Goldsmiths’ Hall 
is a large structure of granite, but, of course, since Deformation 
days all religious exercises have been abandoned. 


ST. ETHELDREDA’S CHURCH. 


Ely Place, London is what in Philadelphia we term “a blind 
street.” It is of the usual width of a Philadelphia street. On 
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both sides are respectable looking dwelling houses and offices. At 
the entrance is a watchman and box, as the street is not a thorough- 
fare for wagons, unless for those having business with the resi- 
dents. About half-way on the left-hand side, but not observable 
from the main street, is the Church of St. Etheldreda. It bears a 
tablet with this inscription: “ This ancient chapel of the Bishops of 
Ely was built in 1297.” Entering, one finds himself indeed in an 
old-time specimen of Gothic architecture of the great thirteenth 
century, which awakens emotions of deep reverence for its sanctity 
and antiquity. 

Since 1876 the church has been the property of the Fathers 
of Charity, having been purchased at public sale that year by 
Father Lockhart. It was reopened for Catholic services on June 
23, 1876, the feast of St. Etheldreda. Brother Bullen showed us 
through the church and crypt, and from him we learned much of its 
history. Mrs. Tracy, the caretaker, who was married in St. John’s 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1876, also was kindly helpful. 

Bishop John De Kirkeby, Bishop of Ely from 1286 to 1290, 
bequeathed nine cottages to his successor, William of Louth, who 
held the see until 1298. He built the chapel on the ground be- 
queathed by his predecessor. The chapel continued, of course, 
under Catholic direction until the so-called Reformation came, 
when it was confiscated. 

The chapel and adjoining property was given to the Queen’s 
favorite, Bishop Cox. She later required him to lease the house 
and gardens to another favorite, Sir Christopher Hatton. His 
name is perpetuated in Hatton Gardens, a nearby street. Hatton 
having expended about £8,000 in improving the property, peti- 
tioned the Queen to have the Bishop pass it to his ownership. The 
Bishop objected. Then he got the celebrated and extraordinary 
order: “I would have you know that I. who made you what you 
are, can unmake you, and if you do not forthwith fulfill your 
engagement. by God, I will immediately unfrock you.” The Bishop 
complied. He died in 1581. Elizabeth kept the see vacant eighteen 
years. 

You enter the chapel through a Gothic arch, the admiration 
of artists and sculptors. who frequently come to sketch this struc- 
ture of over six hundred years’ duration. At the entrance by the 
south door is a rudely-carved capital, used as a holy water font. 
It is believed to be older than the chapel and not to have been a 
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baptismal font, being far too small, and to be older than the Saxon 
period. It probably belonged to an ancient British church, and, as 
a sacred vessel no longer in use, was buried in order that it might 
not be desecrated to common use. So it is thought from this relic 
that the earliest Christian church of London stood where the chapel 
now stands, although then outside the walls of the Roman city. 

In the vestibule is a large and well-carved oak escutcheon of 
the royal arms of England of the time of Charles I, which during 
Protestant occupancy was over the communion table. It was re- 
moved to where it is now hung and this inscription placed under- 
neath: “ This emblem of the royal supremacy was removed from 
the Church of St. Etheldreda on its restoration to Roman obedience, 
A. D. 1876.” 

On entering the chapel the eastern window attracts attention. 
It is believed to be the most beautiful in England. The principal 
figure is that of our Lord crowned and robed as High Priest and 
King, with hand raised in blessing. On the right hand stands the 
Blessed Virgin, on the left St. Joseph. The two outer lights of 
the window have St. Bridget and St. Etheldreda. The Duke of 
Norfolk presented this window in memory of his sister, Etheldreda. 
It cost fourteen hundred pounds. St. Bridget is represented be- 
cause the ancient chapel of St. Bridget’s parish, in Baldwin’s 
Gardens, is now united with St. Etheldreda’s. 

Beneath the altar is a reliquary containing many relics of 
saints, especially a part of the incorrupt hand of St. Etheldreda. 
This relic was found when an old farmhouse in Sussex, on the 
estate of the Duke of Norfolk, was pulled down. The workmen 
came upon a hollow place behind a wall, which led to a small cell, 
evidently a priest’s hiding place in the days of persecution. In a 
niche in the wall was found, among other things, the model of a 
hand carved in ivory, with the inscription in ninth century char- 
acters: “ Reliquiae S. Etheldredae Reginae et Virginis.” These 
relics were given to the Dominican Sisters at Stone, in Stafford- 
shire. When the chapel was restored to Catholic worship Bishop 
Ullathorne detached a portion of the relic and placed it in an old 

reliquary in the form of a female hand which had been dug up 
near Glastonbury Abbey. This was translated to the chapel in Ely 
Place in June, 1903. 

Much else of interest may be seen in the chapel, which we 
cannot now mention. Brother Bullen took us to the crypt, or lower 
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chapel. In the crypt Mass is said daily, the Blessed Sacrament 
being reserved there as well as in the upper church. You may 
kneel in the crypt and not hear a sound of the noisy "busses of the 
nearby street. The light admitted through the deep embrasure of 
the windows is tempered by the stained glass, which looks as if it 
were as old as the church, with its sea-green tints and medallions 
of saints, contemporaries of St. Etheldreda, the Saxon princess. 
The crypt is divided into two aisles. At the end of each is a stone 
altar. Against a pillar in the sanctuary is a striking figure of St. 
Bridget, brought from the old chapel in Baldwin’s Garden when 
that was torn down. The statues of St. Joseph and the Blessed 
Virgin were also brought from the same old chapel. 

One feels a sense of awe and solemnity in this under-the- 
ground chapel, centuries old, which presence in the great West- 
minster Cathedral does not evoke. The remembrance of my visit 
to this more than six hundred years’ old church will be a precious 
recollection. 

OcToBER 27, 1908. 
Mr. Martin I. J. GrirFin: 

My dear Sir—I cannot help telling you that your “Old 
Churches of London” is very interesting. It shows that you have 
a good eye, a good pen, and a good heart. It is certainly not your 
fault if we Catholics are not overfond of reading. Don’t forget to 
copy it into THE REseEARCcHES—such morsels should not be lost. 

Your sincere friend and admirer, 
E. Rorn. 


Philadelphians know the great worth of an appreciation of 


any literary work by Professor Roth. It is indeed praise worth 


winning. 


PROPERTY OF JESUITS IN PHILADELPHIA, 1820. 


Rev. Louis de Barth, in 1820-1, sent to Rev. Adam Marshall 
“ List of property belonging to the Society of Jesus in the State of 
Pennsylvania of which Rev. Francis Neale is the proprietor.” It 
stated: “In Philadelphia: (1) In Willing’s Alley; (2) a ground 
rent of $88 from a house on Walnut Street; (3) interest of $66 
yearly from the City Loan Office. There are many deeds in the 
house. I wish Rev. Father Wallace could inspect them.” [Hughes’ 
His. S. J. Doc., 1, 346.] 
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BEAUTIFUL, BOUNTIFUL; BLEEDING IRELAND. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

I have toured, stopped at and seen the south, the east, the 
north and a good portion of the west of this beautiful and bountiful 
land. 

I have talked to all kinds of men and women, from street 
sweepers to members of Parliament; with laborers and merchants ; 
with “jarvies” and journalists and “drummers”; with leaguers 
and home rulers “ with a but”; with Catholics and Protestants; 
with Irish, English and Scotch, and with men from Australia, 
Canada and the United States. 

This is the universal note, the harmonious chord, the pith and 
substance of all—that Ireland is getting her own again; that 
within the last thirty years she has risen from the degradation of 
slavery; that the instincts of freedom now animate her sons with 
bright hopes of her future advancement. 

It is indeed marvelous the change wrought in the social and 
political aspect and condition of the people the past quarter of a 
century through the endeavor and successes of the Land League 
and of the present National League, the Gaelic League and kindred 
associated movements. Any American who has given a dollar or 
an hour of endeavor for Ireland may rest assured he has been 
helpful to this great but unfortunate people; and in the great 
struggle for the social betterment and the political uplifting of the 
Irish people he can with a cheery satisfaction declare “I helped a 
little.” 

LAND OF BEAUTY. 

Oh! Ireland is a beautiful and a bountiful land! No wonder 
her children have loved her with a devotion unexampled in history. 
It is a land worth loving and dying for. Her poet-patriot, Davis, 
has said: 

“The great God never planned 
For submissive slaves a home so grand.” 

The far-off visitor soon realizes the truth of this. Nature 
seems to have given Ireland the grandest and most sublime mani- 
festations of her power. This. perhaps, made her sons in the long 
past centuries love her with an intense devotion, causing her to be 
the seat of learning and the abode of sanctity, the home of saints 
and scholars. The many ruins of abbeys, monasteries, churches 
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yet remaining, attest unto our day all this, though these storied 
records of bygone ages prove “ man’s inhumanity to man,” which 
have caused countless thousands, aye millions, to mourn. All that 
nature has done must have, in latter and in our own days, been 
the inspirative source of all that deathless devotion and life-sacri- 
ficing love which have been manifested even to the present 
generation. 

While there is cheer and gladness for all that has been won, 
and an ardent hope that even greater good will come, everywhere 
there is a sad, a doleful note, almost a wail, that all that has been 
secured may after all be fruitless. 


IRELAND'S LOSS. 


Ireland’s heart is hopeful, buoyant, yes, almost defiant. It 
bounds with enthusiasm and devotion, but, alas, in that brave heart 
there is a valvular leak. Her blood is dripping away. Forty thou- 
sand a year of stalwart sons and daughters, the flower of the land, 
are leaving her, notwithstanding all that has been won. They leave 
with hope, and yet with the saddest of hearts, that their own dear 
land, as yet, cannot give them employment. They go with love for 
Ireland and with that “vengeance” the London Times of 1848 
declared they carried with them against their oppressor. In God’s 
good time they will be His instruments in destroying the power 
which has caused the woes of their dearly loved land. “ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord,” and the scattered Irish the world 
over are now, and will be more so, His instruments by which 
retributive justice will be manifested to the world as one of His 
attributes. Endeavors are widespread to provide industries so as 
to hold the people to their native land. Every such effort will 
stay the dripping of Ireland’s blood. 

Of course there is an “other side” to this bright picture of 
present Ireland. There always is to any Irish aspect. Ireland is 
sunshine and tears. Let us enjoy the sunshine of the present and 
indulge the hope that now cheers her resolute sons. 

Difficulties and trials are yet in her path, but if her resolutes 
do not “cross the bows” of each other all will be well. She will 
stumble, but never fall, in working out her self-government, but 
let not Americans harshly condemn her mistakes, but ever remem- 
ber, if they know aught of their country’s history beyond school- 
book recitals, that the United States, now great, powerful and 
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grand, oft stumbled, too, in making her way and establishing her 
constitutional form of self-government. Ireland will benefit by 
her example. The battle for liberty, continued for over seven 
centuries, can never end until it is won. 

“The car is ready for your Honor,” says Boots (what an odd 
name for a hotel porter). So off I start to see this old Spanish- 
Irish “ City of the Thirteen Tribes,” with houses yet standing built 
years before Columbus discovered America; where the resolute, 
if harsh, Mayor James Lynch Fitzstephens hung his son that 
justice, as he saw it, should be vindicated. At least that’s the way 
“history as she is writ” in this locality tells the story, and I am 
not going to bother about testing it. 

MartTINn I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Galway, Ireland, Sept. 4, 1908. 


REV. DR. O’HARA. 


A murderous assault was made on the Rev. Dr. O’Hara on last 
Monday, by an insane physician. The facts, as we have learned 
them, are these: Dr. . of Pittsburg, has been suffering for 
some time past from depression of spirits. A change of scenery 
and the excitement of a journey were deemed sufficient to effect 
his cure—hence his visit to Philadelphia. Being an acquaintance 
of the Rev. Dr.’s, he called on him for consolation. From a high 
state of mental excitement he was calmed down by the soothing 
words and kindness of Dr. O’Hara. The poor fellow had eaten 
nothing for some time, and now began, in his cooler moments, to 
feel the cravings of hunger; he asked for something to eat, when 
the Rev. Dr. led him to the refectory. where his wants were cared 
for. Whilst seated at the table, a paroxysm of his malady came on 
him, and suddenly rising from the table with a knife in his hand, 
he made a violent thrust at Dr. O'Hara, whom he wounded severely 
in the right cheek; continuing the assault, he aimed another blow, 
which barely escaped the jugular artery, leaving only a slight wound. 
He also struck the Dr. several severe blows on the head. causing 
the blood to flow freely. We are happy to inform our readers and 
the numerous friends of Dr. O’Hara, that though the assault was 
of the most violent and dangerous character, yet he is doing well, 
and will soon be able to resume his wonted avocations. 


[Catholic Instructor, Nov. 10, 1855.] 
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“GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RELATION TO MASONRY.” 


Under the above caption the Catholic Fortnightly Review, 
October 15th, discusses the subject of Washington’s membership in 
the Masonic Order, because this RESEARCHES declared it was “ fool- 
ishness” for Catholics to question his membership. The Sacred 
Heart Review had produced the testimony of John Quincy Adams 
“that the use of Washington’s name to give sanctity to Masenry 
was as unwarrantable as the use of his father’s name.” 

So Mr. Preuss declares he is “ considerably hobbledepoise with 
regard” to our statements. He cites “proofs” taken from the 
Message of Governor Ritner of Pennsylvania in 1837 that Wash- 
ington was for the last thirty years of his life a non-affiliated 
Mason; had declared Masonry “child’s play”; had never been 
Master of a Lodge and would not like to have been addressed as a 
brother Mason.” 

Ritner’s Message was issued in the days of anti-Masonry as 
well as of anti-“‘ Popery.” Such documents are just as worthy of 
credit as the “ Awful Disclosures” of Maria Monk and kindred 
publications. In those days multitudes, aroused to passion and 
frenzy, abjured Masonry and “ Popery” as twin sisters of the 
Devil, warring against religion and the country. 

Though Editor Preuss regards the subject as “ interesting and 
not unimportant,” the RESEARCHES cannot give space to the full 
consideration of the alleged “proofs.” Even though he says: 
“ Perhaps Mr. Griffin can let in more light.” 

So I will briefly note Washington’s Masonic record without 
dealing with Ritner’s “ proofs.” 

1752, November 4. Lodge at Fredericksburg, Virginia, George 
Washington, at age of 20 years and 8 months, received Degree of 
Entered Apprentice; paid £2.3 “for his entrance” said the receipt 
two days later. 

1753, March 3. Was passed to Degree of Fellow Craft. 

1753, August 4. Raised to Master Mason. 

Washington is alleged to have said that he never was Master 
of an English Lodge and had ‘but “once or twice attended one.” 
He meant Lodges deriving authority from Grand Lodge in Eng- 
land; “the once or twice” referred to such Lodges opened in the 
army during the French and Indian War. That’s all. 

On St. John’s Day, December 28, 1778, the first public demon- 
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stration of the Masons of Philadelphia since 1755, took place by 
visiting Christ Church where a sermon was delivered by Rev. Wm. 
Smith. Washington walked in the procession: “ No. 7: His Ex- 
celency, our illustrious Brother George Washington supported by 
the Grand Master William Ball and his Deputy,” reads the report 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of January 25, 1779. He had previously 
been waited on by Committee of the three Lodges with request to 
do so. The Minute Book of No. 4 records: “ His Excellency was 
pleased to express a grateful satisfaction and consent thereto.” 

Smith’s sermon was dedicated: 

“To His Excellency, George Washington, Esq., now General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States of 
North America, the friend of his Country and mankind, ambitious 
of no higher title, if higher were possible, the following sermon, 
honoured with his presence when delivered, is dedicated, in testi- 
mony of the sincerest Brotherly affection and esteem of his merit. 

“ By order of the brethren. 

“JoHNn Coats, 
? “Grand Secretary, pro tem.” 

There was afterwards, it is said on the -authority of Sidney 
Hayden, an ode written in commemoration of the event by Colonel 
John Park, addressed to Colonel Thomas Proctor, February 7, 1779, 
in which the purpose to make him Grand Master for America is 
foreshadowed and in which the Masons are thus enjoined: 

“See, Washington he leads the train, 
*Tis he commands the grateful strain; 


See every crafted son obeys, 
And to the god-like brother homage pays.” 


“Let fame resound him through the land 
And echo ‘’Tis our Master Grand!’ 
’Tis he our ancient craft shall sway 
Whilst we, with three times three, obey.” 


[Wash. and Masonic Compeers, p. 51.] 


The next Masonic function at which we have positive knowl- 
edge of Washington’s presence was at the celebration of St. John’s 
Day, June 24, 1779, when the Army was encamped at Smith’s 
Cove, Orange County, New York. 

On June 22d Washington visited West Point and on 24th 
joined with the Masons of American Union Lodge in celebrating 
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the day. The record reads: “ After the usual ceremonies the Lodge 
retired to a bower in front of the house where, being joined by his 
Excellency General Washington and his [military] family, addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Dr. Hitchcock and General William Hull. 

. His Excellency General Washington returned to the barge 
attended by the Wardens and Secretary of the Lodge amidst a 
crowd of brethren.” 

That winter the army went into quarters at Morristown, New 
Jersey. St. John’s Day, December 27th, was celebrated by a Festal 
Lodge on that day. For this purpose the “ furniture” of St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1 of Newark was borrowed. “ Sixty-eight of the 
Brethren being present, one of whom was General Washington.” 
It was there the matter of having a General Grand Master was 
considered, though there had been informal consideration from the 
time of the procession in Philadelphia a year before. 

On January 13, 1780, a “Grand Lodge of Emergency” was 
held in Philadelphia to advance the project of electing Washington 
Grand Master of the United States. To the proposition Massa- 
chusetts replied that “ No one could have any objection to so illus- 
trious a person as General Washington to preside as Grand Master 
of the United States,” but wanted to know what his “ prerogative” 
and on January 17. 1781, replied it was not deemed expedient to 
have such an office. That’s how General Washington never was 
Grand Master. 

That’s how the Ritner “proof” that King David Lodge of 
Rhode Island reported he never was Grand Master. That he never 
was Master of a Lodge was also true, for Alexandria Lodge had 
not elected him such until four years later. That it believed Wash- 
ington would not like to be addressed as a Brother Mason simply 
meant that being such he was not of special consideration above 
other members not in Masonic position. 

On January 23, 1782, Watson and Cossoul of Nantes, France, 
sent “to the most illustrious and respected Brother” Washington a 
Masonic sash and apron made by the Nuns of that city. It was 
accepted by Washington August 10, 1782. 

At Poughkeepsie St. John’s Day, December 27, 1782, “ Wash- 
ington was present as a visitor.”” After the dinner an address was 
presented him declaring how “highly sensible of the honor done 
to Masonry in general by the countenance shown it by the most 
dignified character.” 
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When the war was over and he had resigned his commission 
at Annapolis, December 23d, he was but two days home at Mount 
Vernon when, on 26th, the Alexander Lodge assured “ His Excel- 
lency that we, as a municipal body, rejoice in having a brother 
near us. ... We shall esteem ourselves highly honored at all 
times your Excellency shall be pleased to join us in the needful 
business.” 

He replied: “‘I shall always feel pleasure when it may be in 
my power to render service to Lodge No. 39, and in every act of 
brotherly kindness to the members of it, being, with great truth, 
your affectionate Brother.” 

Washington did “ join in the needful business” of that Lodge. 
for here is copy of a notice sent him, preserved by Dolly Madison, 
wife of President Madison, and now in the Library of the Masonic 
Temple, Philadelphia : 

BroTHER: You are desired to meet the Master and Brethren 
of Lodge No. 39, Ancient Imp. Masons at their Room at 7 o’clock 
this evening. By order of the Master. 

D. Ramsay, Sec.. 
Alexandria, Aug. 25, 1786. 


In 1784—June—St. John’s Day, he was invited to attend at 
celebration at Alexandria. He replied: “If nothing unforeseen at 
present interferes I will have the honor to do so.” He did so and 
was elected an Honorary Member. 

In 1783, September 7. Cornerstone of the Academy at Alex- 
andria laid by Lodge 39. Washington was a Patron and Trustee. 

That year the Book of Constitutions of the New York Grand 
Lodge was printed. A copy was presented to Washington, “in 
testimony as well of exalted services to his country as of his dis- 
tinguished character as a Mason.” 

In the autumn of 1784 Lafayette brought from France a 
Masonic apron made by Madame Lafayette as a present to Wash- 
ington. It is now in the Library of the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge 
at Temple. Philadelphia. 

Washington’s Diary, February 12, 1785, records that he at- 
tended the funeral of William Ramsay, “ walked in procession as a 
Freemason.” 

In 1788 the Alexandria Lodge withdrew from the jurisdiction 
of the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge to that of Virginia. In its appli- 
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cation for a charter from Virginia it appointed “ our illustrious and 
well-beloved Brother, George Washington” as one of the three to 
be named in the charter. Before naming him, the Master and a 
Committee (May 29, 1788) waited on him to “inquire of him 
whether it will be agreeable to him to be named in the charter.” 
So the Lodge, November 22, 1788, notified the Virginia Grand 
Lodge “it is the earnest desire of the members that our Brother, 
General Washington, should be named in the charter as Master of 
the Lodge.” 

He was so named. So Ritner’s “ proof,” “ he never was Master 
of a Lodge,” is untrue. 

After Washington’s death it added his name to its title “as 
an humble testimony of his regard for them.” 

When, in 1789, inaugurated President the Holland Lodge of 
New York, he was elected an Honorary Member, “that the name 
of Washington may adorn as well the archives of our Lodge as 
the annals of our Country, and that we may salute as a Masonic 
brother him whom we honor as the political father of our Country.” 

The certificate given him states it was “in consideration of the 
Masonic virtues which distinguish our worthy Brother.” 

The oath of office as President was administered by Robert R. 
Livingston, Master Mason and Chancellor of New York. 

To the Grand Lodge of South Carolina he wrote May 2, 1791: 
“Your sentiments on the establishment and exercise of our equal 
government are worthy of an association whose principles lead to 
purity of morals and are beneficial of action.” 

To the King David Lodge of Newport, R. I.. he wrote, August 


17, 1791: 

“ Being persuaded that a just application of the principles on 
which the Masonic fraternity is founded must be promotive of 
private virtue and public prosperity I shall always be happy to 
advance the interests of the Society and to be considered by them 
as a deserving brother.” 

On December 2, 1792, the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
presented Washington with a Book of Constitutions dedicated to 
him for his “attachment to its cause and readiness to encourage 
its excellent designs.” 

He accepted, saying, “the milder virtues of the heart are 
highly respected by a society whose liberal principles are founded 
on the immutable laws of truth and justice.” 
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A visitor to the Library and Museum of the Masonic Temple, 
Philadelphia, can see exhibited and read two letters from Wash- 
ington to the Grand Lodge. One was signed by him—the other 
wholly written and signed by him. One is dated 1792, the other 
1796. The former accepts the “congratulations with the purest 
sentiments of fraternal affection;” that of 1796 accepts an address 
“with all the feelings of brotherly affection mingled with those 
sentiments for the Society which it was calculated to excite.” 

September 18, 1793, Washington laid cornerstone of the Capitol 
at Washington with Masonic ceremonies, clothed with an apron and 
other insignia of Masonry. 

Getting down to a short “ time before his death” it is of record 
that he wrote the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, December 27, 
1797 : 

“The grand object of Masonry: is the happiness of the human 
race.” 

To the Grand Lodge of Maryland he wrote March 27, 1797: 

“My attachment to the Society of which we are members will 
dispose me always to contribute my best endeavors to promote the 
honour and interest of the craft.” 

On November 8, 1798, he wrote the Grand Lodge of Maryland: 

“So far as I am acquainted with the principles and dogmas of 
Freemasonry I conceive them to be founded on benevolence and 
to be exercised only for the good of mankind. I cannot therefore, 
upon this ground, withdraw my approbation from it.” 

These are “ proofs in Washington’s own words.” 

Is more “ light’”’ needed? 

When Washington died he was buried with Masonic cere- 
monies and honors and Masons everywhere commemorated his 
death as that of a Brother. 

The French Lodge of Philadelphia, L’ Amerite, at the com- 
memorative exercises on February 22, 1800, had a procession. An 
oration by the Grand Master. Joseph de la Grange, testified their 
“deep affliction for the loss sustained by the removal of one of the 
great lights from among them—the deceased having been a worthy 
member of their fraternity.” 

Masonry may be modern Paganism, as Editor Preuss’s book, 
“ American Masonry,” shows, but nevertheless it is utter foolish- 
ness for Catholics to try to increase abhorrence for the Order by 
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hinting that the Father of our Country was not a Mason; or, if 
joining in early manhood, had no appreciation of it. 

In Washington’s time, Bishop Carroll wrote January 7, 1794: 
“TI do not pretend that the Decrees [against Masonry] are gen- 
erally received by the Church or have full authority in this Diocese.” 
[Letter Book, Baltimore Archives. ] 

Why then think it discreditable in Washington who was not 
subject to the decrees to have been a Mason when even the decrees 
of the Popes had not “ full authority in” the United States. 

“He lived and died the patron par excellence of American 
Masonry.” 


A BOTANY BAY CONVICT PRIEST. 


In a discourse at Sydney, Australia, Cardinal Moran spoke of 
“The Convict Priests of Botany Bay” who had been sent there by 
the British government for alleged complicity in the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798. He named “ Father Harold as the first of these Priests.” 

So he was. When released he came to Philadelphia and served 
at St. Mary’s where his nephew, Rev. William Vincent Harold, was 
Vicar-General to Bishop Egan. 

It would have been better for religion if he had been kept at 
Botany Bay. Bishop Egan was giad of his coming, but when 
discord, if not schism, followed he declared “ Father James was the 
cause of it all.” It was an unfortunate day when he came to 
Philadelphia. 


“BLACK TOMMY.” 


Buried in the northern part of St. Augustine’s burial ground 
in a corner fronting on Fourth Street are the remains of “ Black 
Tommy,” a dwarf. He was a Southern slave who had come north 
with a family living at Bush Hill near Fairmount. Mary Lloyd, 
daughter of Thomas Lloyd, the stenographer, saw him kneeling 
at the altar of St. Augustine’s Church. She took him home and 
told him that whenever he got leave of absence to come to her. 
Dr. Shippen, living at corner of Fourth and Prune Streets (now 
Locust) six months later obtained his freedom. Miss Lloyd took 
him to Father Hurley who gave him a home. He peddled and sang 
and gave his earnings to the poor. “He was a saintly man. He 
got Father Harnett’s first blessing.” [Related by Mrs. S.. Sept. 14, 


1899. ] 
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Of Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC NOTES 


Philadelphia Maneto. 

“ Philadelphia, the Home of Toleration.”—Bancroft. 

Philadelphia a meeting place of all religions and nations.”— 
[ Wiederhold’s Journal. } 

“To be ignorant of all antiquity is a mutilation of the human 
mind.” —[ D’Israeli. } 

There are deeds that shall not pass away. And names that 
must not wither. 

“To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn.” — 
Lowell, 1886, 

“ The recurrence of the memorable events in the history of any 
Diocese is at all times an occasion of joy.”—[Pius X to Archbishop 
Farley. | 

* * 

In May, 1789, Rev. Thomas Keating arrived at Philadelphia 
from Ireland. On May 11th he baptized at St. Mary’s. In De- 
cember he went to Charleston, S. C., and founded St. Mary’s 
Church in that city. In 1790 he returned to Philadelphia. 


AGAINST TAXATION. 


Patrick Kelly was a signer of the Remonstrance made by Phila- 
delphians, roth of 3d month, 1692, to the passage of a Tax Bill by 
the Assembly. Was he a Catholic as the name ‘ndicates? 

John Tatham, also a signer, was a Catholic. He was also an 
extensive land owner in New Jersey, lived at Burlington and was 
for a brief period Deputy-Governor of the Province. 


FATHER LARISCY. 
Rev. Philip Lariscy, O.S.A., died at St. Augustine’s, April 6, 


1824, “ of a fever in the brain after three days’ ailment.”—Matthias 
J. O’Conway to his daughter. [Records A. C. H. S., XI, p. 23.] 


SPIRITS BELOW. 

On October 1, 1838, Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, trans- 
ferred Father Herzog. of Byardstown (now of Pittsburg Diocese), 
to Reading, Pa., and forbade services in the church because a “son 
of Mr. Schneider had opened a beer saloon in the room under the 
part used for divine services.” 








A Colonial Uncertainty. 


WHO WERE THEY? 


In letter, dated “ Philadelphia, June 23, 1784” Miss Margaret 
[“ Peggy”] Chew gives a lively description of certain bridal scenes, 
in which she acted as bridesmaid to a friend who marries a French- 
man: 

“Every thing that was possible to dispense with in the form 
of the ceremony was omitted, on account of the Bride being a 
Protestant. Molly Swift is the other Bridesmaid. Mr. Harrison 
& Mr. Terrasson, a Frenchman, the others— We all accompanied 
‘the Bride & her intended from her Father’s to the Minister's par- 
lour, where the Abbé was ready to receive us, & as soon as we 
entered he performed the ccremony, which cheated the company 
who were in the great room of at least half it; before they could 
get in we were almost taking our departure; for. to spare her 
feelings in receiving the congratulations of a vast crowd. we turned 
off as soon as she was Madam—and retired to her Father’s again. 
The three days’ entertainments were dinners, which, tho’ I dislike 
them in general, went off surprising well. What contributed greatly 
to my satisfaction was being gratified by having a table in the 
adjoining coolest room for the Bridesmaids, to which many gentle- 
men followed. for the sake of Ease and Air, &, I flatter ourselves, 
for the sake of our company also. Govr Morris kept us in a con- 
tinual smile (I dare not say laughter for the world, but you may 
admit it in the back room). Next day Walker kept up the spirit of 
the Table with great eclat. This is the Tea table week, my dear. 
But I suspect the latter part of it will be rather tranquil, as a great 
many gentlemen are going away to-day & to-morrow.” 

The Chew mansion in Third Street, always the centre of a 
brilliant society, received in turn the members of the first Continental 
Congress, Washington, who held Mr. Chew in high esteem, Adams, 
the gay British officers, and accomplished foreigners who visited 
our land in those eventful days. Adams records its elegance in his 
diary, dilating upon the “turtle and flummery and Madeira” of 
the sumptuous dinners. Mrs. Chew was distinguished for her 
urbanity and her beauty. [Mag. Am. History, March, 1880, p. 202.] 

“ The Abbé” was Abbé, Seraphim Bandol, Chaplain to his Ex- 
cellency the Minister of France. Who the parties to the marriage 
were does not appear in any of the marriage registers now at St. 
Joseph’s. The ceremony was performed at Minister Luzerne’s 
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mansion, Chestnut above Sixth, north side, having extensive 
grounds extending to (now) Minor Street. 
ex | 

In October, 1835, Rt. Rev. Dr. Joachim Fernandez, Madrid y 
Canal, Bishop of Tenagra, in partibus, performed Episcopal func- 
tions for Bishop Kenrick. On October 4th, confirmed at St. Peter’s, 
Reading, Pa. Rev. Boniface Corvin, S.J., preached in German and 
Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick in English. On Tuesday, 6th, con- 
firmed twenty-six in the small church near Massillane. Rev 
Nicholas Steinbacher preached in German. On 8th, confirmation 
to thirteen at Pottsville. Rev. P. R. Kenrick preached in morning 
and evening. 

On Sunday, 11th, confirmation to eighty-eight at Church of 
Holy Sacrament at Goshenhoppen, which on that day was dedicated. 
Father Kenrick preached in English, Steinbacher in German. 

* K * 
“ PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1834. 

“The Bishop’s domestic seminary here—I am sure that not 
one out of five of the Catholicks in the city are aware of its ex- 
istence, yet the Bishop would desire that the clergy and people 
would support it. I am really at a loss to see how poor Bishop 
Kenrick expects to succeed with his establishment.’”—Hassard’s 
Life of Abp. Hughes, p. 150. 

We copy the following Obituary notice from the Toronto 
Catholic Citizen of the 26th ult.: 

“ Drep.—In Hamilton, on the 23rd inst., of typhus fever, Sister 
Alphonsus, of the Order of the Sisters of St. Joseph, aged 28 years. 
Sister Alphonsus was born in the State of Pennsylvania, and edu- 
cated in the religious tenets of the Quakers. Having joined the 
Catholic Church, like many other converts, she determined to dedi- 
cate herself to God in a religious life. In accordance with this 
desire she entered the Order of the Sisters of St. Joseph in the 
Convent at Philadelphia. on the 7th Oct., about the year 1849. 
She was one of the first four who came with our beloved Bishop 
to the Upper Province. and is the first who has departed hence to 
her eternal home. The rites of the Church were administered a 
week previous to her departure, after which she became delirious. 
Her remains will be interred in the Church at Hamilton, to-dav. 
‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord!’” [Catholic Instructor, 
Nov. 10, 1855.] 
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REV. MICHAEL EGAN, ALBANY, NORFOLK, LANCAS- 
TER AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Rev. James M. Busche, of Norfolk, November 26, 1801, in 
writing to Bishop Carroll, said: 

“T have heard of the arrival of the Rev. M. Egan in Baltimore. 
Perhaps that good gentleman would accept of the charge of this 
congregation if appointed. In such case I will immediately go 
wheresoever you M. R. Sir will judge meet. 

“T .perhaps may have the happiness of seeing the worthy 
character I talk of. He will be admirably suited for such a place 
if he will condescend to come on the propos’d terms, the enlarge- 
ment of which he’d have in his own power.” [Case 2, Balto. Arch.]| 

Doubtless this Rev. M. Egan was the Reverend Michael Egan 
who, in 1808, was appointed the first Bishop of Philadelphia. This 
letter of the Pastor at Norfolk, Va., sustains somewhat the “ tra- 
dition” related by Rev. J. C. Foin [Records A. C. H. Soc., Vol II, 
p. 93] that Father Egan attended the missions around Mount St. 
Mary’s. It could have been but for a very brief period, however. 
Instead of going to Norfolk, Father Egan was sent to Lancaster, 
Pa. He was there on January 17, 1802. 

He had been invited from Ireland by the Catholics of Albany, 
New York, who had remitted the money for his passage expenses. 
On his arrival in the United States the Church at Albany had 
been supplied, so he was appointed to Lancaster, where he remained 
until, on April 12, 1803, the Trustees of St. Mary’s elected him one 
of the pastors and paid the Catholics of Lancaster $150 which 
they had paid the Catholics of Albany who had advanced the 
amount to Father Egan. A personal subscription list was signed 
by members of St. Mary’s congregation to raise the amount. It 
shows $113 contributed. 


ONLY ONE. 


On an Episcopal visitation of Bishop Kenrick in Delaware after 
visiting, on November 15, 1835, St. Peter’s, New Castle, Bishop 
Kenrick, the week after accompanied by Rev. P. Reilly. traversed 
the State with a view to discover such Catholics as might be scat- 
tered over it. Only one was seen in the whole route, at Laurel, in 
Sussex County. Some few others are said to be in that neighbor- 
hood. [Catholic Herald, Nov. 26, 1835.] 
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MATCH INVENTOR. 


John Donnelly, a Philadelphia Catholic, was “the inventor 
and first manufacturer of lucifer matches.” So the Public Ledger 
of February 17, 1905, said when his son, Charles J., died and was 
buried from St. Elizabeth’s Church. 

x * x 

The enlargement of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, in 1782 cost 

£830.6.8. [Records A. C. H. S., X, 308.] 
oo 

George Meade, born at Philadelphia February 29, 1741. He 
died there on November 9, 1808. He was the grandfather of Gen- 
eral George Meade, the victor of Gettysburg, whose father, Richard 
Worsam Meade, was an active promoter of the evil wrought by the 
Hogan-Harold schism. He died suddenly at Washington in 1828, 
but is buried in St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. The only time I saw 
General Meade was in St. Mary’s Church, at the funeral of Mr. 
Tiers. It was a stormy day. Male relatives and friends only were 
present. General Meade came in while service was going on, and 
stood in the rear of the church, where also I was standing. While 


the body was being deposited in the vault, the General stood outside 
the railing on the north side of the church. When the body had 
been laid away he left. He met no one; spoke to none. I have 
been told that while General Meade was in his death sickness a 
priest was requested to visit him, but discovering that the General 
had not requested nor intimated any such desire, the clergyman 
declined to go. 


* * * 


Sacred to the memory of Patrick Byrne, Bookseller, formerly 
of the City of Dublin. Ireland. who departed this transitory life 
on 20th of February, 1814, in the 73d year of his age. He was the 
friend of all. 

. the Light himself shall shine Revealed and 
God’s eternal day be thine. 
Also Elenor Byrne. Interred September 2, 1829, age 60 years. 


[From tombstone in St. Mary’s graveyard, Philadelphia. ] 
This was “ Patrick Byrne, the rich bookseller,” as Thomas 


Moore, the poet, spoke of him. His store was on N. E. Cor. Fifth 
and Chestnut Streets. 
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DR. KEATING. 


On July 1, 1822, Wm. H. Keating, a Catholic of Philadelphia, 
wrote Thomas Jefferson enclosing a pamphlet describing the first 
new American mineral discovered and described by Americans. 

[Jefferson's Corres., Series II, Vol. 48, No. 49.] 

ea 

A. S. Nichols of Pottsville, Pa., writing May 19, 1834 to Miss 
H. B. Lloyd, daughter of Thomas Lloyd, the stenographer, said: 
“We had no church; it being the Third Sunday of the month it 
fell to Tamaqua, or as you English and Welsh abbreviate every- 
thing, Mawquy. It was unfortunate—being Pentecost. We have 
lately happened to lose all the festivals here.” —[MS.] 

x * x 


On April 17, 1798, Rev. G. Lagrange, of Philadelphia, at 
Princeton, N. J., baptized Louis Stephen Tulane, born August 4, 
1795, of Louis Mathurin Tulane and his wife Mary Jeanne Vélligus ; 
Sponsors, Stephen Lebreton and Alexandra Constance Angot. The 


baptism is recorded in the register of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, now 
at old St. Joseph’s. [Records A. C. H. S., March, 1906, p. 11.] 

Father Lagrange died of yellow fever at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 1, 1798. 


BENEFACTOR OF SCHOOL AT WILMINGTON. 


Dennis McCredy, merchant of Philadelphia, by will dated 
April 5, 1836, proved February 28, 1840, the day after his burial, 
bequeathed ten thousand dollars “ for the benefit of the institution 
called St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Poor School in Wilmington, 
Delaware, conducted by the Sisters of Charity.” He also be- 
queathed one thousand dollars to St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. 
Philadelphia. His executors were D. A. McCredy, Levi Taylor. 
The witnesses, M. Mahon and Thomas Keating. Those named in 
the will were his sister Jane McCredy, wife Margaret and children 
Margaret M., Dennis A., Jeremiah and John B. [Book 14, 96-37, 
1840. ] 

On September 16, 1870, letters of administration on the estate 
of Dennis McCredy were granted James Cummiskey, M.D.. 2107 
Arch Street; Mary Beaton, J. Morris Harding, securities. [Adms. 
Book T., p. 435, and No. 616, 18— 1870.] 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS A ST. VINCENT DE PAUL LETTER. 


INTERESTING SPECIMEN IN THE DREER COLLECTION AT THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


In last week’s issue of The Catholic Standard and Times ap- 
peared an account of the presentation to Archbishop Corrigan by 
Comptroller Coler, of New York, of an autograph letter of St. 
Vincent de Paul. This letter, which was written in Paris in 1659 
and only the signature of which is in the handwriting of the saint, 
was said to be the only document of the kind in this country. There 
is, however, at least one other. Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, who has 
a keen eye for items historical, sent a postal to the office of this 
paper stating that there was a St. Vincent de Paul letter in the 
Dreer collection at the Pennsylvania Historical Society’s building, 
Thirteenth and Locust Streets. 

A representative of The Catholic Standard and Times called 
there and was shown the letter by the courteous attendant. Unlike 
the New York specimen, it is not worm-eaten, but well preserved 
and very legible, and the whole letter was written by the saint. It 
antedates Archbishop Corrigan’s letter by fifteen years. and has 


been in the society’s possession for at least two years. It was evi- 
dently purchased in Europe by Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, of 1520 
Spruce Street, an enthusiastic collector of antiquities, on May 17, 
1888. as it bears this date in a corner. together with a private price 


, 


mark and the word “ Delay,” no doubt the name of the dealer. 

The letter is a quarto sheet, two pages of which are closely 
written. It is dated Paris, February 3, 1644, and is addressed to 
Monsieur ——, Superieur des Peres de la Mission de Rome 
(being to the then Superior of the Fathers of the Congregation of 
the Mission in Rome). It is a personal letter, and among other 
things states that “ never has one seen more unity. more regularity 
nor more cordiality in Paris than now. It resembles a little 
Paradise.” 

Thanks to Mr. Dreer, Philadelphia is once more permitted to 
come out ahead of New York. and in this particular instance excels 
it at all points. [Catholic Standard and Times, Dec. 22, 1900. ] 


FIFTEEN DIED IN 1750. 


The History of the British Dominions in America. London, 
1773, says that in 1750 fifteen Roman Catholics died in Philadelphia. 
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BRICKS FROM ENGLAND. 


Holy Trinity Church, Sixth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, 
built in 1789, shows alternate black and red bricks. It is commonly 
said that the bricks were brought from England. Inquiries have 
been made of us if that be true. It cannot be. There was no 
necessity whatever to import bricks from England into Pennsyl- 
vania at any time. This black and red faced brick style was an 
ornamental endeavor, specimens of which we find in the few re- 
maining buildings erected in Philadelphia prior to 1800. There is 
a revival of the style of late years in the straining after colonial 
effects in building. 

It has also been said that Old St. Joseph’s rectory—the original 
part—built in 1733 was constructed of bricks imported from 
England. 

Brick making was a flourishing industry in Pennsylvania from 
the beginning of the colony. In 1683 William Penn mentions 
“ divers brickerys going on—many cellers already stoned or bricked 
and some brick houses going up.” He names bricklayers among 
the useful tradesmen. [Pa. Mag., April, 1885, pp. 66-7.] John 
Goodson, 24th. 6mo., 1690, mentions seven master bricklayers with 
brick-kilns. [Jbid, IV, p. 194.] 

The Slate House, Second above Walnut Street, on site of the 
present unused Chamber of Commerce, was built of bricks made by 
James Stoops and Benjamin Fairman. Letitia Penn’s house now 
in Fairmount Park, removed from Letitia Court, Market below 
Second, is of brick. 

All the old colonies have houses which their owners assert are 
built of brick from England. I think the error arose from the use 
of two sizes of brick; one, the larger, being called the Dutch brick ; 
the other, a smaller, being known as the English. So “ English 
brick” got to mean to descendants “ brick from England.” These 
houses are supposed to have historical value from being built of 
imported bricks. 

George Alfred Townsend, in an address before the Columbia 
Historical Society of Washington, dwelt upon the widespread 
prevalence of this pleasant fiction and declared he did not believe 
that in Maryland or Virginia was there one house built of im- 
ported English bricks. 

The entire record of imported brick, he said, was 10,000 in 
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Massachusetts in 1620, imported to be used for fireplaces; 3,000 to 
Albany, sent by misapprehension, in 1642, from Holland, and 6,000 
from Bristol, England, to Annapolis, in 1768, in the ship “ Brit- 
tania,” 120 tons. 

“If this be the sole record of the shipment of English bricks, 
let us consider what they would construct. A single chimney, such 
as the end chimneys outside of the old houses, if 40 feet high and 
6 feet by 3 square, would have 720 feet square face of wall 12 inches 
thick, and require over 16000 bricks. The 6,000 Bristol bricks, 
therefore, would only raise it about 15 feet from the ground. And 
this is the only importation in the record of a province where about 
every early brick house has the imputation of ‘imported brick.’ 
They probably were wanted for a mantelpiece.” 

William Hand Browne, the librarian of the Johns Hopkins 
University, in his book, “ Maryland Palatinate,” says: “ It is doubt- 
ful whether a single house (in Maryland) was built of imported 
brick. We find a contract for making brick as early as 1653, and 
still earlier mention of brickmakers.” 


GEORGE NIXON. 


George Nixon [grandfather of Colonel John Nixon, who read 
the Declaration of Independence, July 8, 1776] arrived in Philadel- 
phia. in 1686. 

Charles Henry Hart, in Penna. Mag. of His and Biog., Octo- 
ber, 1884. p. 352, says: “George Nixon, of County Wexford, 
married Susan Sinnott, was a Papist and was deprived of his 
property consequent on the penal laws of Ireland and that he 
emigrated to Philadelphia.” 

He or his son Richard became Protestants, as Richard was 
married and buried at Christ Church and was a vestryman of 
that church. 

George Nixon’s sea chest is now in Memorial Hall, Fairmount 
Park. 

On my recent visit to Wexford I found in a field at the ruined 
Ballyconor Castle, built by the Norman family Harvey, a memorial 
stone containing the names of “'Thomas Stafford of Ballyconor 
and Katharine Sinnot of —— 1710 (?).” I have a photograph of 
the stone. Doubtless this was one of the family George Nixon 
married into. 
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EXTRACT FROM ST. JOSEPH’S REGISTER. 


November 7, 1818. Rev. Louis Sibourd [successor of Rev. 
Wm. O’Brien as Pastor of St. Peter’s Church, New York City, 
who died May 14, 1816], at St. Joseph’s Church, blessed the mar- 
riage of Antoine Joseph Chausan and Jeane Cecil Lauzan. He 
was then Vicar-General of the Diocese of Louisiana, under Bishop 
Wm. V. Dubourg. 

Father Sibourd was, in 1807, Rector of St. Peter’s, New York. 
In 1808 he left New York and went to New Orleans. [See De 
Courcy and Shea, pp. 352 and 615, Ed. 1879.] 

When Bishop Dubourg was transferred to Montauban, France, 
Father Sibourd went with him and died Canon of Montauban. 
[Catholic Herald, N: Y., Feb. 14, 1885.] 


BISHOP CONWELL OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Catholic Herald, April 26, 1849, said: * Sunday last, 22d 
inst., having been the anniversary of the decease of Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Conwell, late Bishop of this Diocese, the anniversary Mass for his 
repose was celebrated at St. John’s Church, on Monday at seven 
o'clock.” 

The Right Rev. Dr. Conwell, Bishop of this Diocese, has been, 
during some time past. preparing to visit Rome; and is about to 
take his departure; we should not be astonished if he endeavored 
to procure his removal from a station which has been to him the 
source of much perplexing anxiety and afflicting labor. 

The Very Rev. Doctor Wm. Matthews, Rector of St. Patrick’s 
Church in the city of Washington, has been named and com- 
missioned Vicar-General by the Holy See, for the administration 
of this Diocese, during the absence of the Bishop. Dr. Matthews 
has been lately to Philadelphia and, in conjunction with the Bishop, 
made the necessary arrangements for the discharge of his new 
duties. [U. S. Miscellany, Vol. VII, 1828, p. 374.] 


THE STONE BREAKER. 


Father Schneider’s baptismal register records on March 9, 
1741, that “near Germantown he baptised George Reinhart, son 
of Philip, commonly called the stone breaker. The sponsors were 
John George Schnartsmann and his wife.” 
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THE CLERGY OF FRANCE MAKE A GIFT TO THE 
KING OF SIX MILLION OF DOLLARS TO AID IN 
THE WAR AGAINST ENGLAND IN BEHALF OF 
THE REVOLTED AMERICAN COLONIES—1780. 


AT THE TIME OF THE AMERICAN WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE THE 
CHURCH PROVIDED THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT WITH MANY 
Mittions, Nor as A Loan, Burt As A GIFT. 


{Professor Thomas Dwight, of Harvard University, Address 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, January, 1907. ] 


On May 25, 1905, Rt. Rev. John S. Michaud, D.D., Bishop of 
Burlington, Vermont, called our attention to the subject—* a vital 
event in our history and when every assistance, no matter how 
small or great, should not be forgotten by us. Look it up and 
see if the goods were delivered or not. In either case the good 
intention was there on the part of the French clergy.” 

A priest in Paris had, twelve or fifteen years before, called 
the Bishop’s attention to the matter, saying: “ The French Clergy, 
in spite of their royalistic ideas, was the supporter of the War of 
Independence, without even a word of censure for the democratic 
principles expressed in said Declaration. The French clergy, there- 
fore, has done its share for your independence.” 

Investigation was made. The record is herewith presented 
showing the deliberations and action of the Clergy of- France in 
General Assembly met: 

“The Minutes of the General Assembly of the French Clergy, 
held at Paris, in the Convent of the Canons Regular of St. Augus- 
tine (Grands Augustins), in the year 1780,” published some two 
years later in a very portly volume that is now a great rarity, is a 
rather out-of-the-way place in which to find material relating to 
Catholics and of the American Revolution. A copy of the work 
is not in the Library of Congress, the Harvard College Library, 
the Boston Public Library, the New York Public Library, the 
University of Pennsylvania or other American institutions where 
sought. Examination made in the National Library at Paris 
secured the transcript used in the preparation of the following 
account: 

Without the aid given by France the cause of England’s re- 
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volted colonies was a hopeless one, for that time at least; and 
without the timely aid given by the Church to the French monarchy, 
that government might not have been able to continue the war to 
a successful issue. This episode, not known to or ignored by his- 
torians, is well worth recording. It is related here in the very 
language of the official record. 

By royal decree dated October 30, 1779, the regular quin- 
quennial Assembly of the French Clergy was called to meet on 
Monday, May 2oth, of the following year. The first meeting was 
held on the date assigned, at which a committee on credentials was 
appointed. -The Assembly consisted of two delegates from each 
of the sixteen ecclesiastical provinces, one for the hierarchy and 
one for the lower clergy. At the second session, on the 31st, this 
committee reported the following delegates as duly qualified. All 
should be numbered among those who aided in gaining American 
Independence. 

ProvINcE OF RovEN—Cardinal Dominique de la Rochefou- 
cauld, Primate of Normandy, etc., and Very Rev. Canon Pierre 
Charles Honoré Bridelle, his Vicar-General. 

Toutouse—Archbishop Etienne Charles de Loménie de 
Brienne, and his Vicar-General, V. Rev. Seignelai Colbert de 
Castehil. 

Retms—Most Rev. Alexandre Angélique de Tallyrand-Péri- 
gord, Archbishop-Duke, hereditary legate of the Holy See and 
Primate of Belgic Gaul, and his Vicar-General, V. Rev. Canon 
Francois Louis Casimir de Lageard. 

A1x—lIts Archbishop, Most Rev. Jean-de-Dieu Raimond de 
Boisgelin, and his Vicar-General, V. Rev. Melchior de Forbin; 
and in addition, as general agent of the clergy, V. Rev. Thomas 
Pierre Antoine de Boisgelin. of the Diocese of St. Brieux, and 
honorary V. G. of Aix. 

ArLes—Most Rev. Jean Marie Dulau, Primate and prince. and 
V. Rev. Henri Charles Dulau d’Allemans, of the Diocese of Peri- 
gueux, Hon. V. G. of Rouen. 

Aucu—Archbishop Claude Mare Antoine d’Apchon. lord of 
Auch and Primate of Novempopulania and Navarre, and V. Rev. 
Canon Marc Antoine Frédéric de Gautier de Montguers, V. G. of 
Couserans. 

Sens—Rt. Rev. Jean Antoine Tinseau, Bishop of Nevers, and 
V. Rev. Canon Adrien de Robien, V. G. of Auxerre. 
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Lyons—Rt. Rev. Gabriel Frangois Moreau, Bishop of Macon, 
and V. Rev. Louis Marie Pierre le Denays de Queynadeuc, V. G. 
of Chalon. 

NARBONNE—Rt. Rev. Charles Frangois Simon Vermandois de 
Saint-Simon-Rouvroy-Sandricourt, Bishop and Count of Agde, and 
V. Rev. Gabriel Cortois de Pressigny, V. G. of Langres. 

ABi—Rt. Rev. Jean Marc de Royére, Lord and Baron of 
Ferriéres, Bishop of Castres, and V. Rev. Louis Marie Régis de 
Bérard de Montalet-Alais, V. G. of Cambrai. 

Tours—Rt. Rev. Urbain René de Hercé, Bishop and Count 
of Dol, and V. Rev. Francois de Hercé, his V. G.; agent, V. Rev. 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, V. G. of Reims. 

BorpEAUX—Rt. Rev. Jean Louis d’Usson de Bonnac, Bishop 
of Agen, and V. Rev. Armand Joseph de Rangouse de Beauregard, 
his V. G. 

Emprun—Rt. Rev. Antoine René de Bardonenche, Bishop of 
Vence, and V. Rev. Joseph Anthoine de Bardonenche, of the 
Diocese of Grenoble. 

VIENNE—Rt. Rev. Fiacre Francois de Graves, Bishop and 
Count of Valence, and V. Rev. Canon Aimé Francois de Corbeau 
de Saint-Albin, V. G. of Vienne. 

30URGES—Rt. Rev. Francois de Bonac, Bishop of Clermont 
and Count of Brioudes, and V. Rev. Joseph de Galard-Saldebru, 
V. G. of Lectoure. 

Parts—Rt. Rev. Alexandre Amédée de Lauzieres-Thémines, 
Bishop of Blois, and V. Rev. Canon Francois Charles Chevreuil, 
Chancellor of the University and V. G. of Paris. 

Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld was elected President, and as 
Vice-Presidents the Archbishops of Toulouse and Reims and the 
Bishops of Nevers, Macon and Agde. Two former agents, the 
Abbés de Jarente and de la Rochefoucauld. were chosen as Pro- 
moter and Secretary respectively. The various committees were 
not appointed until June 6th. 

It was at the sixth session, two days later (Thursday, June 8, 
1780), that the subject with which we are here concerned was 
broached. On that occasion a letter from the King was read, 
announcing that he had sent to the Assembly three commissioners 
to communicate a special request in connection with the enormous 
cost which the war with England in behalf of the revolted American 
colonies had entailed. After the reading of this letter the senior 
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royal commissioner, M. Feydeau de Marville, addressed the Assem- 
bly as follows: 

“You are aware of the constant care which the King has 
taken since his accession to the throne to make his subjects happier 
and to perfect the administration of his kingdom, and you have 
approved of the measures his wisdom has adopted to carry out 
plans so important. 

“We would have reaped in the most efficacious manner the 
fruits of his paternal solicitude, had not the increase of revenues 
which His Majesty has secured by his plans of order and economy 
been devoted to guaranteeing the interest made necessary by the 
conduct of the war; but we should none the less be filled with 
gratitude for the arrangements that have until now preserved the 
peoples from additional taxes. 

“At the same time an expensive war is being carried on in 
all parts of the world, and the most formidable navy that France 
has ever had has come into being through solicitude equally glori- 
ous to the King, consoling to his subjects, and alarming to his 
enemies. 

“But the need of fresh resources and the obligation of hus- 
banding the various branches of credit has impressed upon you 
in advance, gentlemen, the service your zeal can render to His 
Majesty. 

“You have been in the habit of giving testimony to this effect ; 
and it is a striking mark of confidence, enhanced by that with 
which His Majesty has been inspired by the knowledge of the 
fidelity and zeal of your illustrious head, that the King invites you 
to share in the success of his arms. so as to hasten the return of 
peace which will ever be the first object of his desires. 

“His Majesty, having weighed what he had reason to expect 
from your devotedness to his interests and glory, and what in the 
present circumstances the needs of the State demands, feels con- 
vinced that nothing would better comply with his wishes than the 
request he has commanded us to make of you of a voluntary free 
gift of thirty millions [of livres—$6,000,000]; but at the same 
time His Majesty has authorized us to announce to you that it is 
his intention to come to your aid, by paying into your receiver’s 
treasury a million a year for fourteen years beginning with 1781. 

“This pledge will be couched in the most solemn forms, and 
the King is disposed to adopt those which you may see fit to prefer. 
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“Such a sum, thus returned every year to your treasury, will, 
as it were in advance, considerably reduce the amount of the 
gratuity he has asked of you, without in his estimation diminishing 
the value of your efforts; and it is with pleasure, no doubt, that 
you will, on an occasion of such moment to the State, turn to 
account the credit which the wisdom of your administration and 
His Majesty’s constant protection have so justly merited for you. 

“The promptness and ease with which your loan will be 
effected, by sustaining and animating the general credit, will give 
His Majesty’s enemies a fresh proof of the abundance of his means 
and the extent of his resources, especially if, by your eagerness to 
defer to His Majesty’s request, you uphold in the mind of the 
nation that confidence in his justice and wisdom which, while war 
is raging. constitutes his strength and consolation.” 

To this appeal the Cardinal President made answer: 

“At all times the Clergy have regarded and will ever regard 
as one of their most sacred duties that of proving their zeal for 
the service of the King and the interests of the Fatherland. A 
mere glance cast at the accumulated debts and the enormous obliga- 
tions they have contracted justifies their great efforts for the needs 
of the State, they will glory in not letting these sentiments be 
changed by any circumstance; but, however well disposed they 
may be to give the most striking proofs of this at the present time, 
they see with regret, gentlemen, that they cannot disguise from 
you the surprise and astonishment aroused in them by the request 
you have just made. Their annals present no similar example, 
even in the most critical times. Animated, however. with the desire 
to give to the King a mark of our respect and devotedness, and 
disposed to make the greatest sacrifices to please him and to comply 
with his beneficent views, we will examine as to what are the 
burthens which the clergy can undertake, what relation they bear 
to our duties and abilities, and we will lose no time in informing 
you of the result of our deliberation.” 

The royal commissioners having then withdrawn, the Abbé de 
Jarente thus addressed the Assembly: 

“ My ministry would seem easy to you if there was not question 
of inviting you to be lavish of your own property; but you are the 
careful guardians of that of the Church. 

“Excessive and multiplied gifts, a debt already enormous, 
revenues impaired by lack of circulation, and the needs of the 
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pastors, whose claims will be submitted to you, seem to impose a 
just moderation on your liberalities. 

“Now when the people hear war spoken of only to bless the 
wisdom that has relieved the taxes with a beneficent economy, the 
clergy alone feel demands that would astonish even those most 
clever in exaggerating their resources. 

“My zeal for the Fatherland forbids me language that your 
position would perhaps make necessary. 

“ But, full of confidence in your noble efforts to find means 
which I am very far from seeing, I like to nurse a generous illusion 
on seeing France battling for the common cause, and, by a glorious 
distinction, the clergy alone called to the honor of contributing to 
the freedom of commerce and security on the high seas. 

“T ask, my lords and gentlemen, that you deliberate by prov- 
inces on the request that the royal commissioners have just made 
in His Majesty’s name.” 

The President then asked the members of the Assembly to 
consider the source of the request while discussing the subject. 
Consequently, as well on the matter as on the form profound and 
ripe reflections were made, as well as very judicious observations 
on an object so important, one which by its very nature merited 
closest attention. After these examinations and discussions the 
provinces were called; and it was unanimously agreed to tell the 
King’s commissioners that the Assembly, filled with the constant 
zeal that ever animated the Clergy for the King’s service, were 
disposed, on an occasion on which they felt that the greatest efforts 
might be necessary, to give His Majesty the most striking proofs 
of this; but the enormous amount of the sum he had asked of them, 
and the nature of the pledges he deigned to propose to them, 
requiring of them an examination in keeping with the confidence 
of the provinces, and justifying to their own minds the excess of 
their zeal by the knowledge of their means, they hoped that the 
King would understand why at that time they reached no definite 
conclusion; but yet, so as not to injure His Majesty’s service, they 
authorized their receiver-general to accept the amounts that would 
be offered to him. Word was then sent to the royal commissioners 
of what had been done, and the session closed. 

The subject was brought up again only at the ninth session, 
on Monday, June 12th, when the Archbishop of Toulouse made a 
luminous report from the committee to which it had been referred 
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and which unanimously recommended the grant. After some dis- 
cussion of the report, the roll was called by provinces, and all voted 
in the affirmative. The recorder of the minutes then states: 

“In consequence the Assembly, persuaded as much by the 
vastness of the sum asked of it as by the dispositions which the 
government has deigned to make known to it, that it is His 
Majesty’s intention not to call upon the clergy for any extraor- 
dinary aid during the course of the present war; reassured as to 
such requests by the principles, even of administration, pursued by 
His Majesty. principles which would not permit him, for the sake 
of a slight advantage, to risk the reputation of his resources, and 
to sacrifice a valuable credit that can be upheld only as long as it 
is well handled; considering that the present circumstance may 
make useful an extraordinary effort that impresses His Majesty’s 
enemies by making known to them the immense resources which 
he can find in the love of his subjects and the confidence of the 
various orders of his State; touched especially by the wisdom and 
goodness of His Majesty, who has hitherto succeeded in meeting 
the cost of an expensive war without imposing new taxes; and 
full of the hope so consoling to the shepherds of the peoples, 
that if their gifts cannot wholly obviate these imposts, they can 
at least lighten their burthen or defer the time when they must 
be made; so confiding in His Majesty’s justice that he will not, 
without applying a remedy, learn of the many impairments and 
encroachments of every sort experienced and further threatened 
by the property of the clergy, which cannot be lessened or encum- 
bered without diminishing the source of their gifts and weakening 
the security of their pledges; the Assembly, actuated by these con- 
siderations, having, after a reasonable delay, justified to itself and 
to the provinces whose interests have been confided to it a delibera- 
tion which cannot serve as an example, as it has not itself furnished 
one, has thought it could shut its eyes as well to the condition of 
the affairs of the clergy exhausted by their gifts as to the excess 
of the request that has been made of it; and happily, on so interest- 
ing an occasion. to give to the King a striking proof of its de- 
votedness and fidelity, it has unanimously agreed to grant to him 
a sum of thirty millions [of livres, $6,000,000] as a gratuity, sub- 
ject to the clauses and conditions of the contract which will be 
concluded between His Majesty and the Clergy and also to accept 
the offer that has been made to it through the royal commissioners 
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of one million a year for fourteen years, and in regard to the forms 
that may be followed in the turning over of this million, the terms 
of which His Majesty has deigned to leave to the choice of the 
Assembly, it has referred the details to the commissioners of the 
old bonds as well as those of the use to be made of this million and 
of the means by which the Assembly may meet the payment of the 
gratuity. 

“It was at the same time decided to lay before the King a 
list of the grievances on which the Assembly was to present 
memorials to His Majesty.” 

The presiding Cardinal said: “ That it was to the point to 
inform the King of the deliberation which the Assembly had just 
reached, and that, if agreeable to it, he would have the honor of 
writing to His Majesty. and would entrust the Abbé de Périgord 
with his letter; which was agreed to.” 

The grant was really larger than at first sight appears; for the 
Church had to raise the money by the sale of bonds on the security 
of its realty. These bonds for the first year bore five per cent. 
interest, and four per cent. afterwards; while the million a year 


paid back out of the income of the royal farms from October 1, 
1721, was only three and a third per cent. And even this was cut 
off by the Revolution of 1789. 


x * * 


THE CATHOLIC SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION SIGNED TO GAIN 
RELIGIOUS AS WELL AS CIVIL LIBERTY. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, on February 20, 1829, wrote 
from Baltimore to George Washington Parke Custis. the adopted 
son of General Washington, who was President of the “ Society of 
the Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty in Ireland.” saying: 

“When I signed the Declaration of Independence I had in 
view not only our independence from England but the toleration of 
all sects professing the Christian religion and communicating to 
them all great rights. Happily this wise and salutary measure has 
taken place for eradicating religious feuds and persecution and 
become a useful lesson to all governments. 

“ Reflecting, as you must, on the disabilities, I may truly say, 
of the proscription of the Roman Catholics in Maryland, you will 
not be surprised that I had much at heart. this grand design founded 
on mutual charity, the basis of our holy religion.” [National 
Gazette, Philadelphia, February 26, 1829.] 
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CHANGE IN THE SENTIMENTS OF THE REVOLUTION- 
ISTS TOWARDS “POPERY” AFTER THE FRENCH 
ALLIANCE. 


When the Revolution began—indeed the cause of its beginning 
when it did—the antipathy of the American “ Rebels” was intense 
against “ Popery” consequent upon the passage of THE QUEBEC 
BILL. 

They continued to manifest their hatred to the Catholic Church 
though with lessened rancor as time went on and the aspects of 
the revolt changed. The early fever of patriotism and the en- 
thusiasm of aroused spirits gradually diminished as the difficulties 
of the situation grew embarrassing and the success they believed 
they could early command became less probable or more difficult 
oi achievement. They were seeking an alliance with France as 
their main, if not only, hope of success. 

To the Colonists—the Protestant Colonies—France ever had 
meant “ Popery.” They had but a few years before rushed to 
Canada and, in the spirit of vindictive religious rancor, had taken 
that country from France. They rejoiced not only at the subjuga- 
tion of the country but of their mastery of a Catholic people 
steeped in “ignorance and superstition.” But mysterious indeed 
are the ways of divine Providence! In a few years the conquerors 
—‘the Protestant Colonies”—were seeking the help of the subju- 
gated—the conquered—the “ Papists” of Canada, in order to with- 


stand their own oppressor whom they had helped to win Canada 


for England. 

But in their now pressing difficulties their hostility to the 
religion of the Canadians, which Congress had declared “ one 
fraught with impiety. hatred and murder in every part of the 
world,” was softening, was quieting. was subdued and so they 
alter their tone in public by declaring that “ difference in religion 
should make no difference between those seeking Liberty.” The 
Colonists, too, were eager for the help of a “nation in which the 
Roman Catholic religion was professed,” and so alliance with 
France was sought and—obtained. The annexed extract from a 
communication signed “ Papinian” gives the British or Loyalist 
view of the change of sentiment and action: 

“ Papinian” was the Rev. Jacob Duehé, the Rector of Christ’s 
Church and St. Peter’s Phila“elphia. He offered the prayer at the 


“cc 
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First Continental Congress of 1774. When Washington was at 
Valley Forge Duehé wrote him beseeching him to abandon the 
“Rebel” cause. He went over to British allegiance while the 
British held Philadelphia and went with the evacuating army to 
New York. 

He had in 1772 published in Philadelphia “ Observations on a 
Variety of Subjects,” which he signed Caspipina, that is Christ And 
Saint Peter, In Philadelphia In North America. I have his auto- 
graph copy of the Third Edition of the book printed in London in 
1791. 

“Papinian,” in The Royal Gazette of New York, July 17, 
1779, published by James Rivington, in an “ Address to the People 
of New York, No. IX,” in considering the state of affairs conse- 
quent upon the French Alliance, says: 

“To speak against Popery, which is the religion of France, 
would draw as severe persecution from many of the most zealous 
abettors of Congress, as to speak against the Congress itself. They 
will not permit a word to be said to the disadvantage of Popery. 
In very many of the districts of the continent—and in some of 
New England—where Popery was formerly detested, and scarcely 
a Papist was to be seen, numbers of Popish books are now dispersed 
and read with avidity. I could name a member of the rebel council 
in one of the New England colonies, who was formerly considered 
as a zealous Protestant dissenter, who not long since harangued a 
large assembly of the people on some of the disputed points be- 
tween Protestants and Papists; such as the invocation of saints, 
Purgatory, transubstantiation, etc.; after palliating each of these, 
straining the sense to put the most favorable and least offensive 
construction on them, and softening them with as much art as the 
most subtle disciple of Loyola could use, he finally declared he saw 
nothing amiss or erroneous in them; and his audience seemed 
wonderfully pleased and edified. I could name another Protestant 
dissenter, whose antipathy to Popery seemed formerly to border 
on enthusiasm, yet who lately declared his wish to see a Popish 
priest settled in every county throughout America.” 

{ Nore.—The mention of these facts cannot give great offense 
to any dissenter, and indeed none is intended. It would be as 
ridiculous to take umbrage at it, as for a Churchman to be offended 
at the mention of Washington. Jay or any other of his associated 
brethren who joined in the rebellion. I have no doubt that rebel 
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Churchmen are just as favorable to Popery as rebel dissenters. 
The reason why Protestant dissenters were named in the above 
anecdotes was to place the amazing change of people’s sentiments 
in favor of Popery, a consequence of the French alliance, in a 
more striking point of light; for Protestant dissenters were sup- 
posed formerly to be more averse from Popery than other Prot- 
estants. Why then should the truth not be spoken? Can it injure 
the virtuous? Or should it be suppressed to screen the guilty? The 
true distinction at present, and the only one I make, is that of 
Loyalist, a friend to King and Constitution and that a rebel. a friend 
to Independence and a French faction. I ardently wish that every 
other political distinction may cease or be wholly forgotten. | 

Large importations of Popish Priests, beads and other such 
trumpery, have been made into the Colonies since the French 
Alliance took place. Upwards of twenty priests were said to be in 
one French ship that was chased by a British cruiser in Chesapeake 
Bay; the French vessel escaped, and this information was given 
by the prisoners in a French prize which was taken soon after. 
Several thousands Popish beads were found on board a prize lately 
brought into this port—the prize came from Havana and was 
bound to Philadelphia. 

I have the most authentic vouchers and documents to prove 
these facts, and could mention many more of the same kind, were 
it necessary. These are sufficient to show the present state of 
things on this head—what encouragement Popery has met with, in 
consequence of the French alliance—what progress it is likely to 
make, and that the apprehensions of its increase are well founded. 

Now mark how differently it is treated within the King’s lines. 
This will clearly appear from the following facts. In February, 
1778, a large French ship of force was taken near the Chesapeake 
Bay. The Reverend Mr. De la Motte, a regular priest of the 
Order of St. Augustine, was her Chaplain. The prize was brought 
to New York. and Mr. De la Motte, with the officers, were per- 
mitted to go about, having given their parole of honor. De la 
Motte was solicited to say Mass; but being apprized that a law 
of this Province prohibited the exercise of the Popish religion 
within its limits, he asked the Commandant’s permission for the 
purpose. The permission was refused, though De la Motte after- 
wards alleged that through ignorance of the English language, he 
mistook the Commandant and understood the permission was 
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granted. De /a Motte officiated; and for this he was taken up, 
and put into confinement, and in confinement remained till ex- 
changed and sent to Boston, where, I presume, he exercised his 
function without any interruption. 

Some, perhaps, may flatter themselves that America will be 
able not only to maintain its independence and be happy. but also 
guard against any designs of France that would be injurious to its 
liberties or the Protestant religion. This notion is altogether chi- 
merical and contrary to the clearest evidence. 

“It is impossible for so extensive a country as America to 
remain under a republican form of government, the form now 
adopted. The experience of mankind, as far as we have any 
records, clearly evinceth this. as well as the condition of human 
nature. . . . I now tell you plainly that Independency is UNATTAIN- 
ABLE. Britain is determined to assert her just claim to her Ameri- 
can colonies.” 

* * x 
“ THE PRE-EMINENCE GIVEN THE CATHOLIC RELIGION FLATTERS THE 
CANADIAN GENTRY.” 

The Committee of “ The British inhabitants of Montreal to the 
Committee of Safety of Massachusetts.” April 8, 1775: 

“ You will please to bear in mind, that not only those who hold 
the helm of Government, but also all those who make wealth or 
ambition the chief object of their pursuit, are professedly your 
enemies, and would be glad to reduce you to the same abject state 
with themselves. Nevertheless, the bulk of the people, both Eng- 
lish and Canadians, are of quite contrary sentiments, and wish well 
to your cause, but dare not stir a finger to help you, being of no 
more estimation in the political machine than the sailors are in 
shaping the course, or working the ship in which they sail. They 
may mutter and swear, but must obey. However, should Govern- 
ment handle them too roughly, and attempt to force them upon 
dangerous and disagreeable service, to which they have already 
shown an irreconcilable aversion, they may, perhaps dearly repent it. 

“The case is quite different with their noblesse, or gentry 
The pre-eminence given to their religion, together with a participa- 
tion of honours and offices. in common with the English, not only 
flatters their natural pride and vanity, but is regarded by them as 
a mark of distinction and merit, that lays open their way to fortune; 
of liberty or law. they have not the least notion.” [Am. Ar., 4th 
Series. Vol. II p 205.] 
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COLONEL JOHN FITZGERALD, AIDE-DE-CAMP AND 
SECRETARY TO WASHINGTON. 


One of the first and, no doubt, the most prominent in a public 
capacity, of the early Catholic settlers of Alexandria, Virginia, at 
a time Catholicity was not, by the law of that Colony, even tolerated 
and its members much less enjoying liberty of public worship, was 
John Fitzgerald, a young Irishman who settled in that town in 
1769 or 1770. He must have been one of culture, refinement and 
of education as well as possessing means enabling him to enter into 
mercantile life and also to be permitted to enter the social circle, 
however limited it may have been, in that important Virginia port 
and town. So in youthful manhood he had the reputation of being 
one of the rising business men and a favorite, even in the social 
life of the town. 

It shows social import and intelligence to have, so early, made 
the acquaintance of Colonel George Washington of Mount Vernon, 
who after his service in the French and Indian War and his co- 
operation with others against the Stamp Act and other unjustifiable 


actions of the British ministry, had settled down to the peaceful 
life of a Virginia planter. 
He was in 1770, December Ist, elected Burgess. In honor of 


‘ 


it he gave a ball where he records he “ remained all night.” It is 
related that it was at this ball young Fitzgerald made his entry into 
the social life of the tobacco exporting port and that there he first 
met Washington, though it is not believed that any intimacy re- 
sulted from this first association. It is stated that “ Fitzgerald, 
young, genial and fine looking,” became “ quite a favorite with the 
English maidens and Scotch lassies who made Alexandria even 
then true to its original name of Belle Haven.” But when it came 
to marriage the Catholic maiden, Miss Jane Digges, daughter of 
Dr. Digges, of Warburton Manor, in Maryland, opposite Mount 
Vernon, was his selection. [Carne: Catholic World, Jan., 1890.] 
Fitzgerald joined the Fairfax Independent Company, composed 
of the young gentlemen of that section. While Washington was 
in Philadelphia attending the first Continental Congress, a Com- 
mittee of the Independent Company, John Fitzgerald, William 
Ramsay and Robert H. Harrison, wrote him October 19. 1774, “ to 
make inquiries with regard to furnishing the Company with a pair 
of Colours, two drums, two fifes and two halberts if they are to be 
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had in Philadelphia.” [Letters to Washington, Vol. V, p. 57: By 
Col. Dames, 1902. ] 

When the Revolutionary War came on young Fitzgerald joined 
the forces of Washington at Cambridge, Massachusetts, as Aide-de- 
Camp to the General. After the evacuation of Boston by the 
British, on St. Patrick’s Day, 1776, Washington’s army pursued 
the enemy on towards New York. Fitzgerald at this time while 
not, officially, Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, at times acted 
as such. One occasion of so serving is on record on the ever 
memorable day—July 4th, 1776—when Washington, at New York, 
by the hand of Fitzgerald wrote to Congress sending a list of 
officers recommended to serve in the Rifle Battalion. 

In November the same year Fitzgerald was appointed one of 
the Secretaries of Washington. 

It may here be noted that a fellow-Catholic, Stephen Moylan, 
of Philadelphia, had, on March 5, 1776, been appointed Secretary 
to the General, who, thus, in the memorable year of Independence, 
had two Catholics, born in [reland. as his Aides and as Secretaries. 

Their worthiness may be judged by Washington’s letter to 
Congress on April 23, 1776, in which he stated: 

“ Aids-de-Camp are persons in whom entire confidence must 
be placed; it requires men of abilities to execute the duties with 
propriety and despatch, where there is a multiplicity of business 
as must attend the Commander-in-Chief of such an army as this 
and persuaded, as I am, that nothing but the zeal of those gentle- 
men who live with me and act in this capacity, for the great Ameri- 
can cause and personal attachment to me, have induced them to 
undergo the trouble and confinement they have experienced since 
they became members of my family. I give in to no amuse- 
ments myself and consequently those about me can have none, 
but are confined from morning till evening, hearing and answering 
the applications and letters of one and another which will now, I 
expect, receive a considerable addition. If these gentlemen had 
the same relaxation from duty as other officers have in their com- 
mon routine, there would not be so much in it. But to have the 
mind always on the stretch, scarce ever unbent, and no hours for 
recreation, makes a material odds. Knowing this, and at the same 
time how inadequate the pay is, I can scarce find inclination to 
impose the necessary duties of their office on them. . . . It is not 
tc be wondered at, if there should be found a promptness in them 
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to seek preferment, or in me to do justice to them by facilitating 
their views; by which means I must lose their aid, when they have 
it most in their power to assist me.” [Spark’s Writing Wash., III, 
P. 368-9-70. } 

The pay was $33 a month. It was raised to $40. The rank 
was Lieutenant-Colonel. 

A reference to some of the letters written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fitzgerald will indicate the scene, extent. and value of his 
services : 


On December 18, 1776, General Knox presented to Washing- 
ton a plan for establishing a Corps of Continental Artillery, maga- 
zines, laboratories, etc. It was written by Colonel Fitzgerald and 
by Washington was sent to Congress on the 2oth. 


On January 11, 1777, Fitzgerald wrote for Washington to 
William Grayson, who had been his Assistant Secretary, offering 
him a command. A fac-simile of this letter is herewith shown 
from the original draft in the Library of Congress, Washington’s 
Papers. ' 

On February 6, 1777, the army was at Morristown, New 
Jersey, Washington wrote the Committee of Congress requesting 
money for recruiting Colonel Stephen Moylan’s regiment of 
Dragoons. 

On April 27, 1777, General Benedict Arnold, from West 
Redding, Connecticut, wrote General Alexander McDougal, then 
at Peekskill, New York, an account of the affair ‘at Danbury, Con- 
necticut. This was sent General Washington who had copy made 
by Fitzgerald and sent to Congress in letter sent by Washington 
on April 30th. 

On June 15, 1777, General Philip John Schuyler, from Sara- 
toga. New York, wrote Washington. then at Middlebrook, New 
Jersey, sending intelligence of a prisoner as to the British in 
Canada. A copy made by Fitzgerald was sent Congress on the 15th. 
This was also done on 25th when Matthew Williamson. Jr., of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, sent Washington, then at Middlebrook, 
intelligence of the enemy. 

July 9th, Joseph Trumbull, of Morristown, informed Washing- 
ton of difficulties in the Commissary Department under Congress’ 
new rules. That day Washington sent Fitzgerald’s copy to 
Congress. 
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July 16th, Washington, from Smith’s Cove, New Jersey, wrote 
to Board of War at Philadelphia notifying the lack of arms. 

July 22, 1777, General Schuyler informed Washington of the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga by the British and the weak state of his 
own army, lacking everything. 

In July, 1777, when Washington’s army was on its way south- 
ward to meet the British in their projected capture of Philadelphia 
by landing at Head of Elk, Maryland, and coming northward, 
Colonel Fitzgerald wrote from “ Headquarters near Thompson’s 
Tavern, Pa.,” to Major-General John Sullivan: “ By order of his 
Excellency to inform him that the army is to retrace its march to 
the Reading road beyond the Trapp [a village 25 miles from Phila- 
delphia] ; orders him to move on a line between it and the Schuyl- 
kill; Brigadier-Generals William Maxwell and James Potter will 
join him; orders that he light fires that the march may be unex- 
pected; and that he notify Colonel Stephen Moylan to move in 
concert; requests him to send Major Jamison and a few horse into 
Philadelphia to assist Colonel Hamilton.” [Washington MSS.] 

July 31st, Washington at Coryell’s Ferry notifies Congress of 
the march of the enemy to Philadelphia. 

August 6, 1777, Washington appointed General Lachlan Mc- 
Intosh to a brigade and so informed George Walton of Philadelphia. 

August 16th, Washington, then at Neshaminy, Bucks County, 
Pa., sent Congress copy of letter received from Governor George 
Clinton, a letter giving the situation in the North; the New York 
Militia and that promises but no troops came from New England. 

November 1toth, Washington at Neshaminy sent Congress the 
proceedings of the Board of General Officers on settlement of rank 
of Pennsylvania field officer held August roth. 

August 21st, 1777, Washington at Neshaminy wrote Congress 
introducing Count Casimir Pulaski. 

August 25th, Washington sent Congress a copy of the letter 
of Henry Hollingsworth of the Head of Elk, Maryland, to General 
John McKinley, informing of the landing of the British, and on 
31st he sent copy of report of David Hopkins of the same place 
reporting the movements of the enemy. 

September 13th, Washington, at Falls of Schuylkill above 
Philadelphia, reported to Congress the construction of redoubts; 
the conduct of General Prudhomme de Borré. 
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December 30, 1777, Washington at Valley Forge to General 
Thomas Conway relative to his duties as Inspector-General. Copy 
sent Congress January 2, 1778. 

February 21, 1778, Sir William Howe, the British Commander 
at Philadelphia, to Washington at Valley Forge relative to British 
treatment of prisoners and making accusations against the Ameri- 
cans. Sent copy to Congress March 7th. ~ 

August 1, 1778, General John Sullivan at Providence, R. I., 
to Washington at White Plains, New York, relative to situation in 
Rhode Island. 

October 8, 1778, Otis & Andrews, Boston, to Richard Peters 
at Philadelphia relative to clothing supplies. Washington sent to 
Congress on 11th. 

February 4, 1780, William Hath of Highlands, New York, 
informed Washington at Morristown, New Jersey, relative to the 
surprise at Young’s Farm. Sent to Congress February 14th. 

April 20, 1782, Washington sent Congress copies of deposition 
respecting the appearance of the corpse of Philip White, of Mon- 
mouth County. 

These letters and others intervening, made by Colonel Fitz- 
gerald for the Commander-in-Chief, show the character, extent of 
the services and the location of Fitzgerald at the times stated. 

In all the operations of the army Colonel Fitzgerald from 1776 
to 1782, save occasional leaves of absence and then for military 
purposes, is found constantly by the side of Washington especially 
in action. Nor does he appear among those who with “ promptness 
seek preferment” because of hard duty and inadequate pay, but 
ever one constant and faithful in devotion to his adopted country 
and with fidelity and affection for the Commander-in-Chief. 

When General Lambert Cadwallader was captured by the 
British at the assault on Fort Washington, November, 1776, Gen- 
eral Prescott of the British army was then a prisoner with the 
Americans. He applied to General Howe in behalf of General 
Cadwallader, “ from a high sense of the civilities shown by Cad- ° 
wallader to his father.” He procured his “liberty without parole.” 

Later it was questioned whether Cadwallader might return to 
the army unless “ exchanged.” He wrote Washington from Phila- 
delphia, October 7, 1778: “Sir William Erskine’s opinion given 
to Colonel Fitzgerald at Brunswick after the battle of Princeton 
was that I was perfectly free to take an active part without ex- 
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change. However Cadwallader notified Washington that he would 
not do so until exchanged.” ([Corres. Rev., II, 220.] 

While Washington’s army was encamped at Morristown, New 
Jersey, in the Lowantica Valley, after the victories of Trenton and 
Princeton, Colonel Fitzgerald, on March 29, 1777, opened corre- 
spondence with his fellow-Catholic and Patriot, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. 


‘Morristown, March 29, 1777. 


Dear Sir:—Give me leave to communicate the following piece 
of intelligence to you which this day we have from Boston, so well 
authenticated as not to admit of the least doubt: 


“On the 18th inst. arrived at Portsmouth an armed vessel of 
14 guns from France;. her cargo consists of twelve thousand stand 
of arms, one thousand barrels of powder, flints, guns for the frigate 
there, woolens, linens, etc. She has been out 42 days. A fifty-gun 
ship sailed at the same time and from the same place for this port. 
She is richly laden with heavy artillery and military stores. Two 
very valuable prizes are now riding in this harbour, both from 
London. Their cargoes are the woolens, linens and summer cloth- 
ing to a great amount. I had almost forgot to tell you that the 
Court of France has remonstrated against any more foreigners 
being sent to America and that upon Doctor Franklin’s arrival they 
demonstrated their joy by bonfires, etc. Another letter says that 
a General, a Colonel and a Major all strongly recommended by 
Dr. Franklin are come in this vessel. 

“ This news, I am sure, will be very agreeable to you and every 
other gentleman so strongly attached and deeply interested in this 
dispute. I therefore sincerely congratulate you thereon, and hope 
you'll pardon the liberty on my side of beginning a correspondence 
with you. The public prints will inform you nearly as much of our 
situation here as I am at liberty to mention. The General is quite 
recovered from his late indisposition. 


“Dear Sir, 
“Your Obedient, humble servant, 


“ JoHN FITZGERALD.” 
[From Rowland’s Life Carroll, I, 201.] 
[Original in Md. His. Soc.] 
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We learn the whereabouts of Colonel Fitzgerald from the 
annexed letter, the original of which is in the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society and a copy in the Maryland Historical Society. It 
is printed in Rowland’s Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Vol. I, p. 213. 

On August 22, 1777, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, wrote 
Governor Johnston, of Maryland: 


“T received yesterday evening a letter from Col. Fitzgerald 
dated Bucks Co., twenty miles from Philadelphia, the 19th inst. 
The following are extracts from his letter: ‘General Howe’s not 
attempting to force his way to the city was displeasing to both 
Whig and Tory; our army prayed most religiously for it, and even 
the private man appeared individually concerned in defence of it. 
It is now a month since General Howe sailed from Sandy Hook, 
and as yet we are unable to determine the place of his destination, 
having had no account of him since he was seen off Sinepresent. 
The general opinion now prevailing is that Charlestown is the 
object of his present views, in which case as it will be impossible 
for this army to follow him there, its operations will be turned 
against Burgoyne, and I have no doubt will (if it can come up with 
him) effectually secure the continent against any future incursions 
from him. 

“* Gates, Lincoln and Arnold are arrived at Albany; rein- 
forcements have been lately sent to them, Morgan’s riflemen 
among the rest, which I am satisfied will be a match for them in 
their own way. Some troops we have at Fort Schuyler up the 
Mohawk River, assisted by the militia of Tryon County, have lately 
had two skirmishes with a party of the enemy there, in both of 
which they behaved with great bravery and gained some consider- 
able advantage over them. General Clinton remains on York 
Island, and from the best accounts we can get has not 3.000 effec- 
tive men with him, most of them Hessians. They are building 
redoubts and breastworks all along Harlem River, and appear very 
apprehensive of a visit from us. We have had no answer to the 
proposal for the exchange of General Lee for Prescott and I am 
doubtful it will not take place.” 
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THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 


After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, June 18, 
1778, Washington moved his army from Valley Forge to intercept 
and strike the enemy on their way to New York. 

The Battle of Monmouth took place the hot Sunday afternoon, 
June 28th, when General Charles Lee, second in command, proved 
unfaithful. He had oppased the plan adopted at Council held at 
Hopewell on 24th. So Lafayette applied to Lee to be allowed to 
command the detachment under his orders. Lee assented but next 
day reconsidered his declination and resumed command the day 
before the battle. 

In the battle Lee retreated contrary to orders and in such a 
manner as to threaten the most serious consequences to the army. 
This being discovered by Washington he rode to Lee, reprimanded 
him in severe tones and is said even to have sworn with an oath. 
Lee was court-martialed, found guilty of “ disobedience of orders; 
misbehaviour before the enemy, and disrespect to the Commander- 
in-Chief.” He was suspended from command for one year. Cong- 
ress approved of the sentence. Lee never resumed command. He 
is now regarded as a traitor for having, when a prisoner in New 
York, supplied the British with the plan of capture of Philadelphia, 
upon which they successfully acted. 


[See Mr. Lee’s Plan by Moore. ] 


It was at this critical moment in the Battle at Yorktown. when 
Mercer’s brigade was being routed and pursued by the British, that 
Washington exposed himself to the terrible fire, in the very front 
of his men, and urged them to hold their ground steadily. He 
succeeded in rallying the shattered force. 

The sight of Washington exposing himself between the two 
armies gave new courage to the weary troops. This exposure 
seemed dangerous to Washington’s gallant aid, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Fitzgerald, who expecting every moment to see a bullet pierce 
the heart of his Commander, endeavored to avoid the appalling 
sight. A moment later a shout greeted Washington’s brave act, 
and Fitzgerald looked to see his General coming unsullied from 
the smoke of battle and to hear himself calmly addressed: “ Bring 
up the troops; the day is ours.” [Stryker’s Trenton and Princeton, 
p. 286.] 
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It was Colonel Mawhood’s British force that at first routed 
Mercer’s troops. 

“Everything was in peril. Putting spurs to his horse Wash- 
ington dashed past the hesitating militia, waving his hat and cheer- 
ing them on. His commanding figure and white horse made him 
a conspicuous object for the enemy’s marksmen, but he heeded it 
not. Galloping forward he called upon Mercer’s brigade of Phila- 
delphia militia, who rallied at the sound of his voice and caught 
fire from his example.” [Irving.] 

It was at this critical moment of the retreat of Mercer’s men 
and when Washington was rallying the stricken force that it is 
related that John Mullowney, a Philadelphia Catholic boy, a drum- 
mer with the Philadelphia militia, “ pounded out Yankee Doodle” 
with so much spirit and force that the waning courage of the 
soldiers revived and forced the British to retreat. [Am. His. 
Register, February, 1895, p. 515.] 

He afterwards became an officer of the Navy under Commo- 
dore John Barry and in June, 1799, was given command of the 
“ Montezuma Banner” of Barry’s West India fleet. He was then 
in Maryland settling his father’s estate. He was appointed by 
President Monroe Consul to Tangier and died there. He owned 
land in Philadelphia and Montgomery Counties and at Pottsville 
The town of St. Clair, Pa., is located on land owned by Mullowney. 
Perhaps he was a fifer and not a drummer of whom George Wash; 
ington Parke Custis, the adopted son of the General, relates in his 
Recollections as meeting Generals Washington and Knox, to whom 
he called out: 

“ They are all coming this way.” 

“ Who are coming, my little man?” asked Knox. 

“Why our boys; your honor, our boys and the British right 
after them,” replied the fifer. 

“ Impossible!” cried Washington who, spurring his charger, 
proceeded to an eminence a short distance ahead. There he dis- 
covered the boy’s intelligence was too true. 

Colonel Fitzgerald brought to Mrs. Washington at Mount 
Vernon, and to his fellow-citizens of Alexandria, the news and 
details of the battles of Trenton and of Princeton, and remained at 
home a while, engaged in forwarding recruits and supplies. While- 
he was at Alexandria an event occurred which illustrates his 
character. It is thus told in Jansen’s Stranger in America: 
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“Three small British armed ships sailed up the Potomac as 
far as Alexandria, and consequently passed Mount Vernon. They 
did considerable damage in their progress, but the commanders 
gave strict orders not to molest Mount Vernon, and, to their honor, 
it was not molested. Their arrival at Alexandria threw the people 
in a dreadful state of alarm, the seat of war being far removed 
from that place. They mustered in haste to the market-place, under 
command of Colonel John Fitzgerald, one of Washington’s aides- 
de-camp, who happened to be there on leave of absence, with his 
family residing there. These ships displayed an intention of land- 
ing, and Fitzgerald, leaving the command to a militia colonel, pro- 
ceeded at the head of several of the citizens to Jones Point (now 
the extreme south point of the Federal District) to repel the in- 
vaders. Soon after the departure of this party the ships fired a 
few shots at the town, upon which the commander of the militia 
ordered the colors to be struck, but for his pusillanimity was chas- 
tised upon the spot.” [Carne; Catholic World, Jan., 1890.] 


COLONEL JOHN FITZGERALD A WITNESS AGAINST GENERAL BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 

When the Board of War of Pennsylvania had General Arnold 
court-martialed, President Joseph Reed wrote to Washington, April 
24. 1779, that fixing May Ist as time of trial was too short to give 
notices to witnesses. 

“Col. Fitzgerald who is also a material Witness, we suppose is 
in Virginia.” [Pa. Archives, Vol. VII, p. 328.] 

Colonel Fitzgerald, however, was present on May 6th, as the 
annexed notification by Timothy Matlack, Secretary of the Council, 
to General Arnold attests: 


Sir, 

His Excellency, the President, & the Hn’ble Council, order me 

to inform you that Colonel John Fitzgerald, late Aid du Camp to 
His Excellency, General Washington, has been requested to give a 
deposition of his knowledge respecting instructions given by you 
to Major David S. Franks, one of your aids, to purchase in the City 
of Philadelphia, European and East India goods, to any amount. 
for the payment whereof you would furnish him with money, and 
directing him not to communicate the same even to his most intimate 
friends. Coll. Fitzgerald will for this purpose attend at the House 
of Plunket Fleeson, Esqr, to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. This 
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notice is given to afford you an opportunity to attend his examina- 
tion, if you think proper, either by yourself or your attorney. 

Coll. Fitzgerald having desired his compliments may be pre- 
sented to Genl. Arnold, with an intimation of the nature of the 
testimony he is about to give, induces me to mention generally the 
nature of his evidence. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 


T. M., Sec’y. 
Philada., May 5. 1779. 


To Major GEN. ARNOLD. 


[Pa. Archives, Vol. VII, p. 370.] 


At the trial for use of public money and wagons to his personal 
benefit Arnold was found guilty and sentenced to be reprimanded 
by Washington. It is thought that this rankled in his heart and led 
to his solicitation for command at West Point so he might betray 
it into the hands of the enemy. 


THE CONWAY CABAL. 


General Thomas Conway came from France to serve in Wash- 
ington’s army. He was an Irishman. General Horatio Gates won 
the battle of Saratoga and compelled the surrender of Burgoyne. 
This made him a hero. Intrigues went on to supersede Washing- 
ton and place Gates in command of the army. Conway was hostile 
to Washington. When he sought, in November, 1777, to resign, 
Congress refused to accept the resignation and a month later elected 
him Inspector-General with the rank of Major-General. Congress 
too was not friendly to Washington, as that action was taken as 
proof. 

Washington had several outspoken enemies in Congress, James 
Lovell of Massachusetts wrote Gates, November 17, 1777, threaten- 
ing Washington “with the mighty torrent of public clamor and 


vengeance,” and adding, “ How different your conduct and for- 
tune; this army will be totally lost unless you come down and 
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collect the virtuous band who wish to fight under your banner.” 
Another time he wrote: “ What a situation we ure in! How dif- 
ferent from what might justly be expected.” 

Conway, it was alleged, had written to Gates: “ Heaven has 
determined to save your country, or a weak General and bad 
counsellors would have ruined it.” 

Washington simply copied the words and sent to Conway, 
saying: “A letter I received contained the following paragraph.” 

The version which Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, an 
enemy of Washington’s, sent anonymously to Patrick Henry, read: 
“A great and good God hath decreed America to be free or the 
General and weak counsellors would have ruined her long ago.” 
[Reed’s President Reed, 2d Ed., 1867, p. 65.] 

Colonel Wilkinson of Gates’ staff met Lord [General] Stirling 
at Reading, Pa., and informed Major McWilliams, his aide-de- 
camp, of what Conway had written. General [Lord] Stirling in- 
formed Washington and sent him the statement above. 

Another version is given below. Perhaps there were several 
letters of like import, all designed to lessen Washington in the 
esteem of others so as to have Gates made Commander-in-Chief. 

Sparks’ Life of Washington says: “The genuineness of the 
extract was denied but the letter itself was never produced. Two 
or three persons afterwards saw it in confidence. among whom 
was Mr. Laurens, President of Congress.” [I, 269.] 

It was Colonel John Fitzgerald who obtained from President 
Laurens the extract he had taken from the letter of Conway to 
Gates, which he sent to Washington with this letter: 


“York Town [Pa.], February 16, 1778. 

“Dear Sir:—I make no doubt but you will be surprised to 
have a letter of this date from me at this place. I was detained 
nine days on the other side of the Susquehanna for an opportunity 
of crossing it, and when I did it was not without great difficulty 
and some danger. Upon my arrival here, on Saturday afternoon, I 
waited upon Mr. Laurens, who then being much engaged asked me 
to breakfast next morning, giving me to understand that he had 
something of consequence to say to me. In the morning he asked 
me if you had ever seen the much-talked-of letter from General 
Conway to General Gates. I answered I was certain that you never 
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had, unless since my departure from camp. He then said it was 
now in the hands of Mr. Roberdeau, who to his knowledge showed 
it to some, and, he had reason to believe, to a great many, and that 
though the paragraph quoted by Colonel Wilkenson was not set 
down verbatim, yet in substance it contained that and ten times 
more. Upon this I determined to demand it from Mr. Roberdeau, 
in order to let you have a copy of it. I waited on him this morning, 
when, after a short introduction, I let him into the intention of my 
visit. He assured me he had shown the letter only to the President 
and no other, and gave me his honor that he had delivered it to a 
French gentleman by an order from General Conway, which was 
sent back after he had crossed the Susquehanna. He was full of 
his assurance that the letter did not contain the paragraph alluded 
to, which gave him infinite satisfaction, as he entertained the highest 
respect both for you and for General Gates. He added, however, 
that had the letter remained in his possession he should not have 
thought himself at liberty to let a copy be taken without the consent 
of the gentleman who entrusted him with it. I told him as he had 
pledged his honor about the delivery of it, I thought it unnecessary 
to say any more upon the subject, but that I should have thought 
it my duty to take the most effectual measures of procuring a copy 
had the original remained in his hands. I then returned to Mr. 
Laurens, who gave me an extract he had taken from it, which I 
take the liberty of enclosing to you. The whole of that letter, I 
understand, was couched in terms of the most bitter invective, of 
which this is a small sample. I enclose you this extract rather for 
your information than with expectation of its answering any other 
purpose at this time. I am of opinion that the gentlemen who have 
been most active in this business are by this time heartily sick of it, 
and plainly perceive that the fabric which they were endeavoring 
to rear was likely to fall upon their own heads. Mr. Laurens’ 
sentiments upon the whole of this matter were exceedingly just, 
and delivered with the greatest candor. 
“T am, &c., 


“ JOHN FITZGERALD.” 


_ The extract from General Conway’s letter to General Gates 
given Fitzgerald by President Laurens which he sent to Washing- 
ton was in these words: 

“What a pity there is but one Gates! But the more I see of 
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this army, the less I think it fit for general action under its actual 
chiefs and actual discipline. I speak to you sincerely and freely 
and wish I could serve under you.” 

To Colonel Fitzgerald’s letter Washington replied: 


VALLEY Force, Feb. 28, 1778. 
DEAR SIR: 

This instant, returning from the Committee, and finding the 
post here, you must put up with a line or two in acknowledgment 
of your favor of the 16th last., from York, instead of a long letter, 
which it was my intention to have written you. 

I thank you sincerely for the part you acted at York respecting 
C y after. and believe with you that matters have and will 
turn out different to what that party expected. G s has involved 
himself in his letters to me in the most absurd contradictions, M 
has brought himself into a scrape, that he does not know how to 
get out of, with a gentlemen of this State, and C , as you know, 
is sent upon an expedition which all the world knew, and the event 
has proved. was not practicable. In a word, I have good deal of 
reason to believe that the machination of this junta will recoil upon 
their own heads, and be a means of bringing some matters to light, 
which by getting me out of the way, some of them thought to 
conceal. 

Remember me in the most affectionate terms to all my old 
friends and acquaintances in Alexandria, and be assured that with 
unfeigned regard, I am dear sir, your affectionate friend, 

















Go. WASHINGTON. 


[The blanks in the above letter are to be filled as follows: 
s, Gates; C y, Conway; M——, Mifflin.] 

This letter was exhibited at a meeting of the Columbia His- 
torical Society of Washington, by Dr. James Dudley Morgan, a 
great grand-nephew of Colonel Fitzgerald, as was the late Rev. 
J. A. Morgan. S.J., of Washington, D. C., formerly pastor of Old 
St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia. : 

Dr. Morgan explained that Washington undoubtedly referred 
in his letter to the schemes of Generals Gates, Conway and Mifflin, 
a trio of Revolutionary heroes whom Washington suspected to have 
formed a cabal to depose him from the command of the army. 

Everybody present enjoyed the sensation that Washington’s 
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letter created. Librarian Spofford simply gloated over it, and 
among the others who read and re-read the age-stained manuscript 
were the venerable Rev. Dr. Sunderland, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage; 
Hon. John Kasson, and Dr. J. M. Toner, President of the Society. 

The one to whom the letter was written was.a Catholic. The 
possessor of it and the President of the Society at which it was 
made public were Catholics. 

To this Colonel Fitzgerald replied from his home in Alex- 
andria: 

“ ALEXANDRIA, March 17, 1778. 
“Sem: 

“Tam honoured with your kind favour of the 28th ult., which 
I received by last Sunday’s Post. It gives me the most pleasing 
satisfaction to find that those who were endeavoring to injure you 
in the Public esteem, are becoming sensible of their own insignifi- 
cance. I earnestly hope they may feel the contempt and scorn of 
all good men in proportion to the Iniquitous scheme which they 
expected to accomplish. 

“Whatever expectations some Individuals in Congress might 
have formed from joining with this Junto, I am persuaded that a 
very great majority even of the present members are warmly 
attach’d to you, and, notwithstanding their inconsistent conduct 
respecting Gen’l Conway, would firmly oppose any measures which 
might tend to give you the smallest offence. Mr. C ll, with 
whom I stay’d a day on my way here, was very uneasy at a report 
having prevail’d that a Combination was form’d in Congress against 
you, and gave me the strongest assurances that he never heard a 
Member of this House utter a word which could be construed into 
the least disrespect for you, except once, and then the Gentleman 
was so warmly replied to from different quarters, that he has since 
been Silent upon that Head. I thought it too delicate a point to ask 
who this was, but have some reason to believe it was your friend 
from this State, whose good intentions you have for some time 
suspected. Gen’l Greene has suffered much in the Opinion of 
people, in these parts, I suppose from the misrepresentations of 
Gen’ls M. and C y. I have taken every opp’y of doing Justice 
to the character of that Gentleman, which I have been the more 
desirous of doing, as I am satisfied with their Malignity has pro- 
ceeded from the Light in which he was held by you and the confi- 
dence you placed in him. 
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“T understand that the sport of Gaming begins to be prevail- 
ing in this and adjacent States, I suppose the officers conclude that 
the orders of last year are not binding this. Your Excelency will 
judge whether new orders. are necessary to prevent it. I begin to 
be apprehensive that the Draft of this State will not be Equal to 
the numbers intended as it appears to me that proper officers are 
not appointed to collect them and in some Instances men are— 
[torn] after being drafted without giving a—[torn] in their place, 
and this I think the greatest absurdity, as any person whose health 
or situation is such as to warrant an excuse should not have stood 
the Draft. 

“Your friends receive your compliments with the highest 
sense of Gratitude. 

“With the most sincere esteem and respect I have the honour 
to be Dear Sir, Your Most Obedient Servant, 

“JOHN FITZGERALD.” 

Endorsed in Washington’s hand. 


“ Col. Fitzgerald 
“ 7th March 1778.” 


Under this in a recent hand is written: 


“Was among Gen. Washington’s aids de camp of ’76. He 
was a warm hearted, brave and honest Irishman, a merchant of 
Alexandria before the War. J. A.” 


“Mr. C il” is evidently, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who 
had been at Valley Forge as one of a committee of Congress. 

“ Gen’ls M. and C y refers to Mifflin and Conway.” 

General Washington was at this time at Valley Forge. 

[This letter was, on April 27, 1900, sold at Davis & Harvey’s, 
Philadelphia. ] 


Washington wrote President Laurens: 

“My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of me. They 
know the delicacy of my situation, and that motives of policy 
deprive me of the defence I might otherwise make against their 
insidiotis attacks. They know I cannot combat their insinuations, 
however injurious, without disclosing secrets, which it is of the 
utmost moment to conceal. But why should I expect to be exempt 
from censure, the unfailing lot of an elevated station? Merit and 
talents, with which I can make no pretension of rivalship, have 
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ever been subject to it. My heart tells me that it has been my 
unremitting aim to do the best that circumstances would permit ;’ 
yet I may have been very often mistaken in my judgment of the 
means, and may in many instances deserve the imputation of error.” 
[Spark’s Writings, I, 274.] 

It is to the imperishable honor of Colonel John Fitzgerald that 
amid Washington’s distresses at Valley Forge, he was resolute in 
upholding the character and fame of the illustrious General. 

Even Conway when wounded in a duel with General Cad- 
wallader in consequence of the affair, and believing himself about 
to die, wrote Washington in tones of repentance and reparation: 
“My career will soon be over, therefore justice and truth prompt 
me to declare my last sentiments. You are in my eyes the great 
and good man. May you long enjoy the love, veneration and 
esteem of these States whose liberties you have asserted by your 
virtues.” 

But Conway recovered and “returned to France, leaving a 
name which few will envy and an example which no one will be 
ambitious to imitate, who reflects how soon a crime may be followed 
by a just retribution.” [Spark’s, I, 275.] 

Let us honor John Fitzgerald that he was an instrument in 
unearthing the conspiracy against the “great and good” Wash- 
ington. 

After the close of the Revolutionary War, Colonel Fitzgerald 
maintained, in a marked degree, social and business relations with 
General Washington. A few illustrations will suffice to show the 
friendship maintained and the confidence existing on the part of 
the illustrious Washington with his near-by neighbor of Alex- 
andria—his Catholic aid-de-camp, Colonel John Fitzgerald. 

On February 2, 1785, Washington signed eighty-three diplomas 
of membership in the Society of the Cincinnati and sent them to 
Colonel Fitzgerald to send to General Williams, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Society. 

The Potomac Company for the purpose of improving the 
navigation of that river for commercial purposes had been organ- 
ized. Washington and Fitzgerald were the active spirits‘in the 
movement. Washington on the formation of the company was 
chosen, on May 17, 1785, President, and Colonel Fitzgerald one of 
the four directors, another of whom was Thomas Simms Lee, 
Governor of Maryland, who later in life became a Catholic. 
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On February 9, 1785, Colonel Fitzgerald wrote Washington: 

“ Our subscription I doubt not will be filled in the limited time. 
I keep my book in order to have the pleasure of your name at the 
head of it. If you can conveniently come up to-morrow please 
favor me with your company at dinner.” 

On April 18, 1785, Washington went to Alexandria to attend 
the election of delegates to the Virginia Assembly. His diary 
records: “ Dined at Colonel Fitzgerald’s.” 

In August the President and the directors made a tour of 
observation of the river as far as Harper’s Ferry and Seneca Falls. 
They returned after ten days. 

On September 9th and 26th “ Washington went to Alexandria 
for the purpose of seeing Col. Fitzgerald on business of the 
Potomac Co.” 

On November 16th Richard Henry Lee and son, Colonel Fitz- 
gerald and a Mr. Hunter of London visited Washington at Mount 
Vernon; “came to dinner and stayed all night,” notes Washington 
in his diary. 

Colonel Fitzgerald returned to Mount Vernon on December 
2, 1785, with Colonel Daniel Macarty and wife, Dr. Baker and 
others and all dined with Washington. 

Richard Henry Lee, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
author of the Resolution of Independence, wrote him from New 
York, May 4, 1785: ° 

“We have no news here of any Consequence. The Emperor’s 
Quarrel with the Dutch seems to be quieted, but it is not improbable 
that a war between him and Prussia will take place. Congress has 
taken the most effectual steps in their power to quiet the Barbary 
Pirates, so as to prevent their hostilities on our Commerce.” 


“HIS NAME IS JEREMIAH MURPHY.” 


On August 3, 1784, Lund Washington, overseer of Washing- 
ton’s farm, wrote Colonel Fitzgerald: 

“T sent a boat up this morning with a note to you desiring that 
the serv’ts I got yesterday for the Gen’l might be sent and with 
them the one I got for myself, since then I have thought of sending 
the bearer for him, that he may be conducted at once to my own 
farm, pray order him to be delivered to the boy—his name is 
Jeremiah Murphy (gardener).” 

On November Ist, Washington lodged at Colonel Fitzgerald’s, 
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after he had returned “about 11 o’clock that night from the per- 
formance”—the exhibition of the boys of the Academy. 

In 1787 Colonel Fitzgerald was elected Mayor of Alexandria. 

On February 13, 1788, Fitzgerald and others dined with Wash- 
ington. On August 4th Washington lodged at Fitzgerald’s and 
next day dined with him. On November 3d Fitzgerald and Dr. 
Craik dined with Washington. On January 4th, 1789, Fitzgerald 
dined with Washington. Numerous other entries of similar social 
courtesies between Washington and his favorite Aide-de-Camp 
might be cited to show the intimacy of Virginia’s representative 
Irish-Catholic who had become foremost in the respect of the great 
Washington. 

St. Patrick’s Day, 1788, was also election day in Virginia fo1 
the choice of delegates to the State Convention, which should ratify 
or reject the Federai Constitution proposed at Philadelphia in 
1787. Washington came from Mount Vernon to vote for candidates 
in its favor; and Colonel Fitzgerald entertained him at a dinner 
party, to which some of the principal inhabitants of the town were 
invited. 

To a correspondent desirous of renting his property in Alex- 
andria Washington wrote, July 19, 1793: 

“... And now, having no knowledge of the condition in 
which my House & Lot in Alexandria are—and being equally 
ignorant of the Rent of such houses in that Town—I have requested 
the favor of my acquaintance Col. Fitzgerald to negociate this busi- 
ness with you.” 

Probably it was about this property that Washingtcn, on 
August II, 1793, wrote Fitzgerald in reply to his of 3d, that “if 
there has been a written agreement between Anthony Whiting and 
the Alexandria tenant will abide by it; if not cannot permit the 
tenant to remain; had been told by his deceased nephew, Major 
George Augustine Washington, of tenant’s agreement to fence; 
leaves the matter entirely to Fitzgerald. He also expressed his 
pleasure at learning the flourishing condition of the Potomac Navi- 
gation Company; policy and interest point towards the Shenan- 
doah.” [Washington MSS.] 

When the Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania re- 
quired the calling out by President Adams of the forces of the 
United States under General Washington. who had been appointed 
Lieutenant-General, he. on November 5, 17°98, on his way to Phila- 
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delphia to take command, was met outside of Alexandria and 
escorted into the town by the troops under Colonel Fitzgerald and 
Captain Young who escorted him to the ferry to Georgetown. On 
July 4th the following year Independence Day was celebrated in 
Alexandria. Washington was present and after Colonel Fitzgerald 
had “ put the military commands through the manual. Washington 
expressed his satisfaction with their military and elegant appear- 
ance.” 

On August 7, 1799, Colonel Fitzgerald, with others, dined with 
Washington for the last time. 

This may have been the occasion related by Edmund J. Lee: 

“During the dinner Colonel Fitzgerald repeatedly attempted 
to give the conversation a political turn, with a view of expressing 
his detestation of Mr. Jefferson, Bache and Duane, Giles of Vir- 
ginia, and other members of the anti-Federal party. But he re- 
ceived no encouragement from the General, who led the conversa- 
tion to the subject of the wonderful prosperity of the country, and 
remarked toward the close of the dinner how gratifying it must be 
to all the survivors of the Revolutionary army to know that their 
efforts to establish American independence had been crowned with 
a success so signal. ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed Fitzgerald, ‘ and to be assured 
that all this glorious prosperity, and the very existence of the 
Republic itself, are imperilled by the vile arts of an unprincipled 
demagogue.’ At this juncture, General Washington, bowing to 
his guests, remarked, ‘Now, gentlemen, we will take one more 
glass of wine, and then join the ladies!’ and turning to Fitzgerald, 
said: ‘I know very well to whom you allude, Colonel Fitzgerald ; 
but I would willingly forgive him all his heresy if he had not 
seduced from his allegiance to the Constitution one of the best, 
purest. and ablest men of the country—James Madison, of Vir- 
ginia.” [Carne in Catholic World, Jan., 1890, p. 444.] 

Colonel Fitzgerald was, in politics, a Federalist—the Party of 
Washington, it has been called. His suburban residence he named 
“Federal Spring.” It was sold in 1818 in settlement of his en- 
cumbered estate. In 1798 President Adams appointed him Collector 
of the Port of Alexandria. 

George Washington Parke Custis, in his Recollections of 
Washington, states that in November, 1799, Washington visited 
Alexandria on business and dined at the City Hotel with Colonel 
Fitzgerald, Dr. Craik and others; that the Independent Blues were 
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hastily summoned and parading before the General sent, by young 
Custis, an expression of his admiration and his thanks—the last 
military message of the illustrious General of the Revolution. The 
occasion was thus his last public appearance beyond Mount Vernon 
and Colonel Fitzgerald’s last known association with the Father of 
the Country to whom he had been so devoted. 

What kind of a Catholic was Colonel John Fitzgerald? We 
have seen that he married a Catholic. His daughter Elizabeth 
married Francis Lightfoot Lee, the fourth son of Richard Henry 
Lee, who wrote the Resolution declaring the Colonies free and 
independent, which the Continental Congress adopted July 2, 1776 

On the death of Elizabeth—leaving no surviving children— 
Francis Lightfoot Lee married her sister Jane, on February 9. 1810. 
“ Dispensation for this being granted by Archbishop Carroll.” The 
issue of this marriage was five children. All christened Catholics: 


Jane Elizabeth, born 1811, died 1837. 

Samuel Phillips Lee, became Admiral of the U. S. Navy. 

John Fitzgerald Lee, born 5th May, 1813, graduated at West 
Point, ranked as Major, died in St. Louis, 17th June, 1884, and 
was buried in the Catholic cemetery in that city. 

Arthur; died in Louisville, Ky., 7th August, 1841. An 
obituary said: “ Attentive to the voice of conscience he chose to 
employ his talents and acquirements in the humble but holy office 
of a Sunday-school teacher.” 

Frances Anne, the fifth child, born 30th June, 1816. Died 
5th December, 1880. 

Mrs. Lee dying when the children were young, they were 
reared Episcopalians, but John Fitzgerald Lee marrying a Catholic 

‘all his children were Catholics. One, William Hill Lee, is a banker 
in St. Louis and John Fitzgerald Lee, of the same city, a lawyer. 

Colonel Fitzgerald’s home was the place of divine service for 
Catholics of Alexandria before the obtaining of a chapel. Rev. 
John Thayer, who had formerly been a Protestant minister at 
Boston, while on missionary duty in Virginia wrote to Bishop 
Carroll on January 24, 1794: 

“ At Alexandria we have no place of worship nor any prospect 
of having one. I have Mass at the Colonel’s but I don’t think it 
very agreeable to him tho he says nothing. He seems rather to 

regard the priest upon the whole as a burden. I feel myself a kind 
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of intruder the few days I am there and there is no other place.” 
[Archives, Balto.] 

Perhaps the Colonel respected the Priest but not the person of 
Father Thayer, who was somewhat erratic in temper and behavior. 

This house was located on the site of Burke & Herbert’s Bank. 
[Carne’s His. St. Mary’s.] 

On April 10, 1795, Father Thayer wrote from Notley Hall, 
Maryland, to Bishop Carroll: “I wish you would quicken Colonel 
Fitzgerald with respect to the building of the chapel. It depends 
now wholly on him. An acre of ground being already given by 
Mr. Alexander for the purpose.” [Balto. Archives. ] 

The church was built at Washington and Church Streets. 

When in 1789 the Jesuits founded the college at Georgetown, 
Colonel Fitzgerald was one of those authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions. 

Though the principal citizens, some “ whose names are now 
on the tombs in the Catholic cemetery” of Alexandria were Free- 
masons of the Lodge of which Washington was a member, Colonel 
Fitzgerald never joined that Order, though the Papal decrees were 
not, in his lifetime, “ generally received by the Church in this 
country,” as Bishop Carroll wrote Mr. Michael McElheney, Jan- 
uary 7, 1794. [Arch. Balto.] 

At the Sesqui-Centennial of Alexandria in 1907, a commemora- 
tive jubilee was held. In the parade The Sun of Baltimore reported: 
“ The finest spectacle in the line was the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians headed by a float showing General Washington and his Irish 
Aide, Colonel Fitzgerald, Mayor of Alexandria in 1787.” 

Colonel John Fitzgerald died in the spring of 1800, a few 
months after the death of General Washington. He is buried in 
the Catholic cemetery of Alexandria on the road to Mount Vernon, 
the home of his General and the resting place of his remains. 

It is traditionally related that Colonel Fitzgerald was a cousin 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Irish Patriot, who had served in 
the British army in the war against the Americans. 


‘ 


or, 
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“ THE QUEBEC ACT” TO “ FIX A POPISH BISHOP” AND 
“ESTABLISH THE POPISH RELIGION IN CANADA. 


Jamaica Prarn, Roxsury, May 6, 1775. 


The following is a copy of a paper found among those of the 
late Josiah Quincy, Esquire, delivered to him, signed by an intimate 
acquaintance of mine, an eminent merchant in London. 


WILLIAM GORDON. 


“The Quebeck Bill recalls to my mind some considerations, 
which lead me to think that it is fraught with infinitely more mis- 
chief to Britain and America, than most of its opposers are aware 
of; and that the planners and promoters of this Bill will, in the end, 
be found to have advanced the interest of France to the destruction 
of that of Britain, in a much more eminent degree than has hitherto. 
been done by the very worst Minister that ever lived. 

“ The late Thomas Hollis, Esquire, well known in America on 
account of his many liberal benefactions, gave the following account 
of himself to a gentleman from whom I had it, viz: That the said 
Thomas Hollis had always the worst opinion of Lord Bute’s prin- 
ciples; and believing him to have no attachment either to George 
the Third, or his family, did, when the last peace (that is, of Paris) 
was negotiating, at his own expense, send abroad a gentleman, 
whose sole business it was to watch every motion, and discover 
every secret relating to this peace. The gentleman thus sent by 
Mr. Hollis so far succeeded as to discover that there were four 
secret articles; and Mr. Hollis enumerated the four following to 
my friend, and he to me, very soon after the peace, and long before 
any one of them was ever talked of being carried into execution: 

“1. That a Popish Bishop was to be fixed by the King in 
Canada. 

“2. That the Popish Religion was to be established there. 

“3. That the bounds of Canada were to be fixed. 

“4. That Canada, when thus fixed, was to be given back to 
the French. 

“Now, Sir, when this account was first related to me, as it 
was long before any thing of this kind was agitated, I own I did 
not believe it possible that Bute could be bold enough to make such 
an infamous treaty, and therefore was at a loss how to controvert 
an authority so good, or to dispute an evidence which was so cir- 
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cumstantial; but I own, as I have now lived to see three of those 
secret articles executed, I firmly believe that the fourth will be as 
strictly observed; and that Canada restored to the French, thus 
fixed and improved, will enable France to distress our Colonies, 
and in the end give a mortal stab to the trade, the liberty, and glory 
of Britain. When I see either King, Ministers, or People, plan, 
execute, Or acquiesce in measures so evidently ruinous to their 
own true interest, I am at a loss to discover what are the leading 
principles on which such infatuation is founded. No sagacity can 
suggest any adequate motives. 

“N. B. When Lord Bute was at Venice, he attended Mass 
constantly in a publick manner.” [Am. Arch., 4 S., II, 518.] 


IRISH ROMAN CATHOLICS CERTAIN TO DESERT THE BRITISH. 


General Howe, writing from Boston, November 26, 1775, to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, said: 

“This army, though complete in the spring, must have between 
six and seven thousand recruits and chiefly of the worst kind if 
chiefly composed of Irish Roman Catholics, certain to desert if put 
to hard work, and from their ignorance of arms, not entitled to the 
smallest confidence as soldiers.” [Am. Ar., 4th Series, Vol. III, 


1673. ] 


“4 JESUITICAL COMPLEXION.” 


General George Weldon, distinguished at the Battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, in writing from Fredericksburg, March 11, 
1783, to Hon. John F. Mercer, of Congress at Philadelphia, said: 

“ This week has appeared the longest I ever remember to have 
spent. Peace and War have Alternately changed with the day tho 
without the smallest reason. 

“T have been a strong Advocate for the former and back my 
Opinion with a Beaver Hatt which I fear another person will ware.” 

Speaking of a speech by George III, he says: 

“The speech has a Jesuitical complexion and may be calculated 
to answer the purposes of a lure. When we consider how reluc- 
tantly that Gummey-throat fellow must part with the Colonies and 
how necessary it was to quiet the minds of his people in order to 
get a little more cash from them.” 
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“THE POPE OF CANADA AND THE FOOL ‘OF ENG- 
LAND.” 


Copy of an intercepted letter, dated Montreal, May 6, 1775: 


Dear Fintay: Since your departure we have had many dis- 
agreeable things happened here, and news of worse from Boston, 
which have given me great uneasiness on your account, for fear 
you should fall into their hands, and be detained till matters are 
settled between them and the Mother Country, which desired event, 
I am afraid, is now far distant, since hostilities are commenced; 
but I hope you heard the shocking news in time to take such meas- 
ures as to avoid any danger. 

[The Quebeck Act took effect in Canada cn the first of May, 
1775-] 

In the night of the 30th of April, some malicious and mis- 
chievous person or persons disfigured the King’s bust on the parade, 
by blacking its face, hanging a chaplet of potatoes about its neck, 
with a wooden cross and a label, on which was wrote, “ Le Pape de 
Canada ou le sot Anglois” (the Pope of Canada and the fool of 
England), with an intent, no doubt, of creating jealousies, ani- 
mosities, and disturbances amongst the people, particularly between 
the English and Canadians; and I am sorry to tell you they have 
met with great success. 

Early the next morning, when it was discovered, the command- 
ing officer sent two Sergeants to clean the bust and take off the 
chaplet, label, and cross. The new Judges and conservators of the 
peace were then consulted, but they took no immediate measures 
on the occasion, except sending an account of the transaction to’ 
the Governour. The military first took up the matter, and blamed 
the English inhabitants, throwing many reflections on them, par- 
ticularly the Committee, who, some amongst them, were absolutely 
charged with the fact, which has occasioned great uneasiness, and 
I am afraid will be attended with bad consequences. The Canadians 
also point them out as the authors; so that you may judge a sub- 
scription of One Hundred Pounds Sterling was entered into by 
the Merchants, &c., at the Coffee-House, as a reward to any per- 
son who should discover the offender. The military gentlemen also 
subscribed Fifty Guineas for the same purpose; and advertisements 
were made out and published by both parties the next day, by beat 
of drum. In the course of the publication two frays happened. 
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Mr. Belestre was standing at a corner of a street with a number 
of others, when the advertisement was read, and he observed that 
whoever did it deserved to be hanged; upon which young Franks 
observed they did not hang people for such trifles, and that it was 
not worth the trouble, which incensed Belestre, who abused Franks, 
and took him by the nose, which Franks returned with a blow that 
knocked him down, and cut his forehead; somebody then inter- 
posed and parted them; both parties applied to the Judges, but 
neither could get satisfaction. Belestre being the aggressor, could 
not get Franks bound over, and he could not Belestre, but for what 
reason I cannot tell. The next day Franks was apprehended and 
committed to prison, not for the assault, but on Belestre’s affidavit, 
for the expressions he made use of about the crime, which I men- 
tioned before, and bail was refused; however. the day following 
the Judges sent him notice, that upon consideration they had agreed 
to take bail, but he refused to give any, and is now in prison wait- 
ing for an answer from the Governour, to a state of the case he 
sent to his father. [Am. Arch., 4 S., II, 519.] 


* * * 


“ POPISH BIGOTRY.” 
Jacob Bayley, writing from Newbury, Mass., to Colonel Little, 
November 24, 1775, relative to Canada and its “ conquest,” wrote: 
“Our people, doubtless, are amongst them which will wear out 
their Popish bigotry; until that is done no great trust to the 
French.” [Am. Ar., 4th Series, Vol. III, p. 1664.] 


DR. JOHN GILMARY SHEA, DESCENDANT OF A REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT. 
The eminent Catholic Historian, Dr. John Gilmary Shea, wrote 
to Rev. J. W. M of the Catholic University from Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, December 9, 1900: 
“My Catholic great-grandfather was a Whig and had two 
brothers who fought against the English, one in Maryland, the 
other in the Spanish service under Galvez in Florida.” 





AN AMERICAN, WILLIAMSBURG [VA.], JANUARY 5, 1776. 

“Could not Britons venture to wage war with Americans, till 
they were told Americans were cowards—till they had disarmed 
them or had, as they thought, put it out of their power to procure 
arms; nor even then, without the assistance of Roman Catholics 
and Indians and endeavouring to raise amongst them a domestic 
enemy?” [Am. Ar., 4th Series, Vol. IV, p. 539.] 
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CANADIANS WELCOME ARNOLD’S ARMY. 


It is not improbable that but for the impolitic document ad- 
dressed by Congress to the People of Great Britain, in September, 
1774, inveighing in unmeasured terms against the French juris- 
prudence and Roman Catholicism, Canada might also have cast her 
vote for Independence. . . 

The habitants, or French farmers, who made up the bulk of the 
population, were certainly not enthusiastic in their loyalty to the 
English sovereignty under which they had not yet lived a score of 
years, and although they could hardly be relied on for active aid, 
might, at least, given passive countenance to the plans of the 
revolutionary leaders if their religion had been treated with respect 
and their priesthood with tact and wisdom. 

This phase of the situation was, unfortunately, not correctly 
understood at Philadelphia until it was too late. The step already 
referred to, which alienated many of the Roman Catholic clergy and 
their flocks from the revolutionary cause, was taken before its 
probable effects upon this preponderating element of the Canadian 
population was appreciated. [Arnold’s Expedition to Canada, by 
John Codman, N. Y., 1901, p. 9.] 

See p. 125 for other Catholic references. Nov. 5: Express 
reached Arnold that Mr. Robbisho, express sent to Montgomery 
from Sartigan, was taken prisoner. This threw the people into a 
panic, as they heard the English were determined to burn and 
destroy all the inhabitants in the vicinity of Quebec, unless they 
came and took up arms in defense of the garrison. The poor, 
innocent French-Canadian habitants in the lower Chaudiére valley 
scarcely knew which way to turn; from the St. Lawrence came such 
reports of the rigorous treatment they might expect from the 
English, while from the upper Chaudiére spread the first rumors 
of the arrival and of the character of the mysterious American 
army [vetu en tole (toile)|.“ clothed in mail,” an allusion to the 
frocks of the riflemen. This rumor lost no credit by what seemed, 
even to the hardy French voyageurs, a feat only to be accomplished 
by men of a race endowed with superhuman powers of strength 
and endurance—the passage of an army through the solitary and 
unbroken wilderness of the Chaudiére streams and Dead River. 
“ Surely,” said they, “ God is with this people, or they could never 
have done what they have done.” 
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Thus impressed, the Canadians received the wayworn soldiers 
with kindness and saw to it that their wants were well supplied, 
though they were not averse to receive fair pay for their provisions. 

One diarist pithily remarks, “the people are civil, but mighty 
extravagant with what they have to sell.” The manifesto written 
at Cambridge and now freely distributed was reassuring, and there 
was much fraternal spirit shown on both sides. The march of the 
army through that peaceful valley was long referred to as an 
epoch—* the coming of /es bons Bostonnais.” 

Many of the emaciated soldiers, voracious, insatiable, utterly 
regardless of the threats and entreaties of their officers, gorged 
themselves with the unlimited food provided. And several, in conse- 
quence, after having fought and conquered starvation, fell victims 
to fevers caused by repletion and died within a few days after 
reaching Sartigan. [P. 125.] 

“October 27th at the Chaudiére River,’ Arnold addressed a 
letter to the field officers and captains of the detachments: 

“T have this minute arrived here and met my express from the 
French inhabitants, who, he tells me, are rejoiced to hear of our 
coming and that they will gladly supply us with provisions.” [P. 92.] 

On October 31st he sent letter to officers dated Sartigan: “ The 
inhabitants received us kindly and appear friendly in offering us 
provisions, etc.” [P. 111.] 

See p. 118 for relief given by Canadians. 

Arnold, writing to Congress from before Quebec, 24th January, 
1776, said: “ Every artifice is used by Governor Carleton to procure 
provisions and induce the Canadians to take arms against us, to no 
effect though seconded by the clergy, our bitter enemies.” [Cor. 
Rev., I. 507.] 

General Schuyler declared, November 7, 1775: “ We have been 
very kindly treated by the inhabitants, who appear very friendly 
and willing to supply us with provisions.” [Am. Ar., 4, III, 1634.] 

“The Canadians are friendly to us and join us in great num- 
bers,” he wrote the New York Provincial Congress from Ticon- 
deroga, September 29, 1775. 
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CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON DEFENDS 
BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


In the Continental Congress, May 20, 1777, “A letter of this 
day from General Arnold, with a printed paper inclosed, signed 
John Brown was read. Ordered, That the letter from General 
Arnold, with the paper inclosed, be referred to the Board of War, 
together with such complaints as have been lodged against General 
Arnold.” 

On 23d, the Board of War reported “ That they have had a 
conference with Major-General Arnold concerning the imputations 
cast upon his character, contained in a handbill, dated Pittsfield, 
April 12, 1777, and subscribed John Brown, laid before Congress 
by the General in his letter to the President; that the General laid 
before the Board of War a variety of original letters, orders and 
other papers, which together with the General’s account of his 
conduct confirmed by the relation of Mr. Carroll, one of the late 
Commissioners to Canada, now a member of this Board, have given 
entire satisfaction to this Board concerning the General’s character 
and conduct, so cruelly and groundlessly aspersed in the publication. 

Resolved, That the said report stand confirmed. 

The handbill, probably, alleged misconduct on the part of Gen- 
eral Arnold while in Canada. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, having 
been a Commissioner from the Colonies to Canada early in 1776, 
was able to disprove the charges made against Arnold—then a 
brave and noble upholder of American Liberty. 

“The man was noble, but with his last attempt he wiped it out 
and his name remains to ensuing ages abhorred.” 

* * * 


‘ 


JOHN HANCOCK DENOUNCES “ THE JESUITICAL” DISTINCTION OF A 
BRITISH OFFICER. 

John Hancock, President of the Continental Congress, writing 
to General Washington from Philadelphia, July 13. 1776, said: 

“In obedience to the Commands of Congress I have enclosed 
you two copies of sundry resolves they have passed relative to 
the treatment of our prisoners by Captain Foster in Canada... . 
Should the United States-of America give their sanction to the 
Jesuitical and villainous distinction which Captain Foster adopts 
to justify his conduct, there would be no end to butchering our 
Prisoners.” 
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COLONEL ETHAN ALLEN’S ADDRESS TO THE CANA- 
DIANS—ATTEMPTS TO CAPTURE MONTREAL 
WITH CANADIAN SUPPORTERS — CAPTURED — 
CANADIANS THREATENED WITH DEATH — HIS 
DAUGHTER, FANNY, BECOMES THE FIRST AMERI- 
CAN NUN IN THE CITY IN WHICH HER FATHER 
WAS A PRISONER. 


On June 4, 1775, at Ticonderoga, New York, which he had 
captured on May roth, Colonel Ethan Allen issued an address “ To 
our Worthy and Respectable Countrymen and Friends, the French 
People of Canada, Greeting :” 

He declared: “ The inhabitants of the Colonies view the con- 
troversy on their part to be justifiable in the sight of God; upon 
this principle they determine to vindicate their cause, . . . but have 
not the least disposition to injure, molest or in any way deprive their 
fellow-subjects, the Canadians, of their liberty or property; nor any 
design to wage war against them; from all intimations the inhabi- 
tants of the Colonies have received from the Canadians, it has 
appeared that they were alike disposed for friendship and neutrality 
and not disposed to take part with the King’s troops in the present 
civil war against the Colonies. 

“So we were surprised to hear that about thirty Canadians 
attacked our reconnoitering party of four men, fired into them, 
pursued them and obliged them to return the fire. Our general 
order to the soldiery was that they should not, on pain of death, 
molest or kill any of your people. You are very sensible that war 
has already commenced between England and the Colonies. But, 
pray. is it necessary that Canadians and the inhabitants of the Eng- 
lish Colonies should butcher one another? God forbid! There is 
no controversy subsisting between vou and them. Pray let old Eng- 
land and the Colonies fight it out’and you, Canadians, stand by and 
see what an arm of flesh can do.” [Am. Ar., 4th Series, Vol. II, 
Pp. 904. | 

When, in the Fall of 1775, Generals Schuyler and Montgomery 
were ordered to advance into Canada, Colonel Ethan Allen, who 
had captured Fort Ticonderoga, was invited to join the expedition. 
With a guard of Canadians he “ passed through all the parishes 
on the River Sorel preaching politics and from the Sorel to the 
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River St. Lawrence met with good success.” His command con- 
sisted of “one hundred and ten men, near eighty of whom were 
Canadians.” 

He and Major Brown attempted, on September 25, 1775, to 
take Montreal. Allen and thirty-eight of his men were captured. 
After the surrender an Indian attempted to shoot Allen, but he 
placed the British officer to whom he had surrendered between him- 
self and the Indian and as the Indian attempted to get around Allen 
kept twirling the officer around as a protection—making him “ fly 
around with incredible velocity” when a Canadian who had lost one 
eye in the engagement endeavored to assist Allen against the savage, 
but “an Irishman came to my assistance,” recorded Allen, “ with a 
fixed bayonet and drove away the fiends, swearing he would kill 
them.” 

The captives were taken to Montreal where General Prescott, 
the British commander, “ordered a Sergeant’s command with 
fixed bayonets to come forward and kill thirteen Canadians which 
were included in the treaty” of surrender. 

“Tt cut me to the heart,” says Allen, “to see the Canadians in 
so hard a case, in consequence of their having been true to me; 
they were wringing their hands, saying their prayers and expected 
immediate death. I stepped between the executioners and the 
Canadians, opened my clothes and told General Prescott to thrust 
his bayonet into my breast, for I was the sole cause of the Cana- 
dians taking up arms. . . . My design was not to die but to save 
the Canadians by a finesse. The General replied, ‘I will not execute 
you now but you shall grace a halter at Tyburn.’” Allen was, in 
irons, taken to England and long held prisoner. 

Colonel Ethan Allen’s daughter, Fanny, became the first Ameri- 
can-born Nun. She was born at Sunderland, Vermont, November 
13, 1784. In 1805 she went to Montreal, which her father thirty 
years before endeavored to capture, to finish her education. “ She 
was then an infidel, had read only novels and writings of Rational- 
ists and heard nothing but evil spoken of the Catholic Church,” so 
she afterwards related. 

She became a Catholic and on September 29, 1808, entered as 
a novice of the Ursuline Order, made her vows, May 18, 1811,-died 
September 10, 1819, and was buried under the chapel of the Hotel 
Dieu, Montreal. in the very city in which her father was held cap- 
tive and threatened with death. 
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God works by singular coincidences it has been said. 

Allen’s capture of Ticonderoga was said by Rev. Dr. Zubly of 
South Carolina who had been a member of the first Continental 
Congress, writing to the Earl of Dartmouth from Philadelphia, 
September 3, 1775, to have been owing to “the endeavor to stir 
up Popish Canadians and savage Indians against the Colonists, 
which has been productive of the taking of important pass of 
Ticonderoga”—that the American resisted the effort to “ establish 
a hierarchy over them similar to that of the Church of Rome in 
Canada.” [Am. Ar. 4th Series, Vol. III, pp. 635-7.] 


ERRORS IN “THE STORY OF BARRY.” 


There are three errors in my Story of Commodore John Barry. 
They are odd ones in view of the fact that I knew the right and 
said the wrong. I stated that Miss Elizabeth Barnes christened the 
Barry boat at its launching. The young lady’s name is Charlotte 
as I well knew. 

I stated that Admiral Melville presented the monument of 
Barry to the City of Philadelphia. I was there and heard General 
Thomas Stewart, the President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
present it to the City and afterwards heard Admiral Melville deliver 
the oration on the occasion. And yet in moments of relaxed atten- 
tion perhaps because I was writing what I well knew, I, uncon- 
sciously, by the flitting across my mind of other memories, made 
these blunders. 

I gave the name of Father Martin of St. Mary’s as William 
when I well knew it was Michael. 
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AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE SECURED RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY FOR THE CATHOLICS OF MARYLAND. 


Concerning the levying a tax of £20 per month upon all who did 
not attend public worship on Sundays in the Episcopal churches of 
Maryland, Rev. E. I. Devitt, S.J., in “A Dark Chapter in the 
Catholic History of Maryland,” says: “ The feeling which the levy- 
ing of such a tax engendered had no inconsiderable share in 
strengthening the resolve to cast off the yoke of England; for the 
tyranny of the State was coupled in the Revolutionary patriot’s 
mind with the oppressive weight of the Church identified with the 
State and whose clergy sided against the cause of Liberty to such 
an extent that the triumph of American Independence was the 
death-knell of the Anglican establishment.” 


“ec 


BOUCHER’S “ VIEW.” 


Rev. Jonathan Boucher, of Queen Anne Parish, Prince George 
County, Maryland, Episcopal minister, an ardent Loyalist, fled to 
England where he issued “ A View of the Causes and Consequences 
of the American Revolution,” in which he said: 

“The persons in America who were most opposed to Great 
Britain had also in general distinguished themselves by being par- 
ticularly hostile to the Catholics but then though Dissenters and 
Republicans were their enemies those friendly to Government could 
hardly be said to be their friends.” He continues: 

“ All that the Catholics of Maryland seem to have gained by 
their compliance is that they were not driven into exile nor their 
property confiscated. I have not heard that they had in general 
been trusted, like others, by their new allies much less that they have 
been distinguished by any favors. Their leader (C. C.) has been a 
member of Congress and was once employed on an embassy; a 
relation of his a Cousin is now the Popish Bishop in the State. This 
Bishop is spoken of as a man of wealth, ability and some things 
which I have seen of his writing proves that he is a respectable 
man. Under the prevailing latitudinarian principles of the Govern- 
ment of Maryland they, like other religions are no longer molested 
on account of their religion nor are they stigmatized, by any legal 
disqualification—their emancipation (the term which they were 
soon taught to apply to their being taken out of the prospect of 
Government Great Britain) has been rather nominal than real.” 
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Mr. Boucher was, of course, on the royalists side, dependent 
for his “living” upon the continuation of the royal government, 
which meant a continuation of the Episcopal establishment. An 
effort was therefore made to have the Catholics take sides with 
the established government. To this end the Anglican laity must 
by all means be taught at this juncture to assume towards the 
Catholics a friendly attitude. But in order to win over the Episco- 
palians, who had for so long been taught by their ministers that 
Catholics were monsters, they must first be taught to lay aside their 
long cherished prejudices. 

“ Unwilling,” says the same minister, “to repeat grievances, I 
endeavour to forget the long series of oppressions and wrongs 
which these unfortunate people have suffered among us. Hardly a 
book or an article of religion has been written, hardly a sermon 
on any controverted point has been preached, hardly any public 
debate or private conversation have been held on the subject of 
religion or politics in which (in the strong phrase of a noted 
Divine of the last century) the parties have not contrived ‘a thwack 
at Popery.” We have exhibited them as some of their own Com- 
munion are wont to exhibit those they call heretics in an auto-de-fe, 
in a horrid dress disfigured with monsters and devils, or as one 
Emperor of Rome, distinguished for his cruelty, is said to have 
exhibited the primitive Christians, when he wrapped them in the 
skins of beasts and threw them into the arena to be devoured by 
lions. . 

“The ill-treatment,” he says again, “ which they everywhere 
received from us is everywhere disgraceful, but it more particularly 
ill becomes the people of this Province which was settled by 
Catholics. It was granted to a Papist avowedly that Papists might 
here enjoy their religion unmolested. Differing from colonists in 
general, the first settlers of Maryland were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, persons of family and fortune and this, too, is the char- 
acter of their descendants who still possess some of the best of 
the lands and best fortunes in the Province. Restrained from 
many of the means of showing their regard for their country, they 
are yet, as far as it is in their power, as desirous and as ready to 
promote its welfare as any other of its inhabitants. I am sure they 
have reason to be so for their all is at stake in it and I know of 
nothing in their religion that necessarily makes them hostile either 
to their own interests or those of the public. If they have not 
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hitherto been or are not now so active as some other descriptions 
of men are, in what are called patriotic exertions, they have not 
only the common apology of other quiet or orderly persons, that 
they conceive themselves in this case to be at liberty to follow their 
own private judgments and that they are restrained by laws to 
which they submit from a sense of duty. In the hard measure thus 
dealt out to this people we first make the offence and then punish 
it. To justify our rigour towards them we pretend that by their 
education, modes and habits of thinking, they are disqualified from 
exercising certain offices of citizenship from which, therefore, we 
exclude them. 

“The descendants of those great men in the old times before 
us—the Papists of our times are no longer in any capacity of 
emulating the greatness of their ancestors; but their fortitude under 
trials of peculiar poignancy is almost as unexampled as their 
oppressions ; and their acquiescence under a long series of accu- 
mulated wrongs is such an instance of true patriotism as entitles 
them to the highest respect. With a patience, firmness of char- 
acter, worthy of all praise and all imitations, they have long sub- 
mitted to such injuries and indignities as their high-spirited fore- 
fathers would have ill-brooked; and such as their undegenerated 
posterity would not endure, were it not that they have the wisdom 
and the virtue to respect the laws more than their own personal 
feelings. Everything most dear to the human heart has been torn 
from them, excepting their attachment to their religion and their 
determination to love and bless those fellow-subjects, who, unmind- 
ful of the duties resulting from their religion and unmoved by so 
endearing an example, foolishly and wickedly continue to regard 
Papists as Samaritans, with whom they resolve to have no dealings.” 


[Fr. Russell’s Maryland the Land of Sanctuary, p. 289.] 





